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Special Counter-Convention Issue 
Program on Page 30 


America’s Ten Worst 
Daily Newspapers 


J. Anthony Lukas on 
Hank Greenspun and 
His Las Vegas Sun 


How To Earn Your Trench Coat 


BY ALEXANDER COCKBURN 


We may as well face it. Foreign correspondence is 
not quite the trade it once was. Given a good war or 
two, the situation might reverse itself. But for the 
moment it is neither necessary—if it ever was—to 
speak a foreign tongue, nor to hold a passport to 
get ahead in journalism. In this lull we may as 
well try and come to a few conclusions about the 
nature and practice of foreign newsgathering. 

I originally had it in mind to center at- 
tention on C. L. Sulzberger. It seemed to me, 
following his intrepid, unending voyage through 
the capitals of Europe, that in the end one would 
have a lexicon of cliches—an immense word hoard 
of all the banalities any man could ever set down 
about foreign affairs. It seemed to me that C.L. had 
become the Mariner 10 of journalism, a typewriter 
rushing through the vastness of space, pulsing back 
its twice-weekly message. Perhaps one day the 
typewriter will fall silent—perhaps it already has— 
but through a time lag across the light years one 
feels the messages will still come, datelined 
Vienna, or Paris, or Rome—and one will feel that 
although the man himself has departed, his column 
will adorn The New York Times op-ed page 
forever. 

I began to clip his articles, to leaf through 
old copies of the Times. In my imagination | 
traveled with him. Here he is in Amsterdam. Is he 
staying at the Amstel, peering out across the river 
with a glass of champagne at his elbow, pondering 
the day’s interview with Prime Minister Luns? 
Perhaps he is fussing about the plane reservations 
for Rome the next day? Will he stop over in 
Florence? Who is the right man to interview in the 





Alexander Cockburn is a British journalist 
currently living in New York and working 
for The Village Voice. 
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in which the author 
shows why the Masai 


are still proud, why 
life goes on as usual 
‘round the world, and 


how the foreign 


correspondent can still 
win readers and 


justify his expenses 
by proper use of cliche. 


Italian government? Is there an Italian govern- 
ment? After all these years does his stomach still 
tighten at the thought of having to put something 
over the wires to New York? And then there is his 
morning patrol through the London Times, Le 
Monde, Corriere della Sera, the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, the Cumuriyet,...where will he travel 
next? Does he occasionally feel despair, like 
Hamlet’s father “doomed for a certain time to 
roam the earth”? 

The ground he covers is tremendous. The 
old files bear witness to his prodigious energies. 
Here he is in Israel speaking to ‘‘a most 
authoritative Israeli official” (‘I found some in- 
terest in both Cairo and Tel Aviv when I proposed 
the Rafa-Port Suez line which was the actual 
frontier between Egypt and Ottoman Turkey at the 
start of World War I..."’); now in Italy (“Italy 
might be heading towards a Chilean 
solution. ..opening to the left...nor does much 


time remain...’’); then briefly back to London 
(“Democracy need not always abide by what seems 
to be old-fashioned majority rule’) before setting 
off for Athens and Istanbul (“There is a 
widespread fear that anarchy and a massive 
disaster are looming’’). 

Late in 1971, we find him briefly in Vienna, 
pondering the hundredth anniversary of Stanley’s 
discovery of Livingstone. He emits a cry from the 
heart: “During Stanley’s leisurely era, a taste for 
lonely adventure and for uninhibited literary 
composition were essential...In those nostalgic 
days the roving reporter was a kind of verbal 
aristocrat. Boldness of spirit, elegance of style and 
frequently astonishing knowledge were the assets 
he combined to prepare literary reports for an 
audience that depended on newspapers for im- 
mediate understanding of the spacious world about 
it.” It is a poignant cry. 

Throughout my perusal of these old clips I 
found myself softening towards Sulzberger. Very 
often both he and James Reston would appear on 
the same page together. Somehow there is con- 
solation in the heavy predictable march of their 
columns down the page. Reston always sees 
grounds for hope; Sulzberger reasons for despair. 
From his vantage point in Washington Reston can 
always discern a silver lining, or find someone to 
tell him that such a phenomenon exists. In his 
never-ending voyage, Sulzberger, one feels, con- 
fronts the world with sadness. After all, he chooses 
Vienna—a city of ghosts—as a place to compose a 
threnody to the great days of Stanley and the 
romantic days now gone. And why mock him, 
doomed to roam the earth, forever pushing 900 
words uphill, twice a week, towards a conclusion no 
one will ever remember? 

(continued on page 24) 
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How To Earn Your Trench Coat 

by Alexander Cockburn 

Foreign correspondents can still succeed by using 
trusted cliches to perpetuate Americans’ cherished 
notions of life abroad. page | 


The Marketing of Watergate 

by David M. Rubin 

The trendy publishing industry has produced some 
70 Watergate-related books. It was an expensive 
miscalculation: sales are dismal. page 5 


High Rolling in Las Vegas 

by J. Anthony Lukas 

The Las Vegas Sun's Hank Greenspun divides the 
world into Good Guys and Bad Buys, shooting first 
and asking questions later. page 10 


The Ten Worst Newspapers 

The compleat but arbitrary guide. Ten dailies 
withstand fierce competition to qualify as the 
nation’s most disappointing journals. page 16 
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by Sol Yurick 

In failing to provide historical context, says the 
author, the press has produced emotion-organizing 
propaganda about the SLA. page 21 
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Captions Capricious? 


You don’t have many pictures in [MORE], and you 
don’t have very much space either. So when I 
turned to pages 10 and 11 of your March issue, I 
expected to find the six pictures there [of David 
Rockefeller] entertaining or informative. Unfor- 
tunately, I found that they were worth neither the 
space nor the money invested. They are an instance 
of silliness and (more serious) editorial in- 
consistency. Does [MORE] lose its editorial head 
when the subscription level passes the poverty 
level? 

—R. A. Bertelsen 

Wellesley, Mass. 


‘Vicious Anti-Semitism’ 


The article by Kay Mills in your April issue [“This 
Broadcast Will Be Delayed’’] did not do full justice 
to the degree to which Pacifica radio stations are 
willing to go to air bigotry, obscenity and ex- 
tremism. 

For example, in discussing the famous case 
of the reading of a vicious, anti-Semitic poem over 
WBAI-FM on Dec. 26, 1968, Ms. Mills not only did 
not quote the poem, but she did not even tell your 
readers that it was anti-Semitic. She quoted some of 
the outraged reactions of New York congressmen, 
but she did not say what it was that Congressman 
Podell described as “wildly irrational and 
defamatory utterances.” 

According to The New York Times of Jan. 
16, 1969, the opening lines of the poem in question 
read: “Hey, Jew boy, with that yamulke on your 
head/You pale-faced Jew boy—I wish you were 
dead.”” The poem went on with these lines: 


When the U.N. made Israel a free, independent 
state 


Little four- and five-year-old boys threw hand 
grenades; 
They hated the black Arabs with all their might 





Liebling Ill 
Counter-Convention 


At last! The program for the Third A. J. 


Liebling Counter-Convention is set and 
appears on page 30 of this special counter- 
convention issue of [MORE]. Woody Allen 
will be on hand to talk about failure. Mike 
Wallace will help explore the presidency and 
impeachment. Alger Hiss will bring his 
particular insights to the panel on national 
security and the press. It all begins with a 
party for everyone on Friday night, May 10. 
The panels and workshops will take place on 
Saturday and Sunday, the 11th and 12th. 
And |MORE]’s Washington editor, Brit 
Hume, will present the 1974 A. J. Libling 
Award Saturday night (recipient to be an- 
nounced)....You can register at the door, 
but to avoid the crush fill out the coupon on 
the back page of this issue and mail it in 
today. Your convention credentials will await 
you at the Hotel Roosevelt (45th and Madison 
Avenue, New York City) when you arrive. 
Registration is $15, covering all the weekend 
events plus a free subscription to [MORE}— 
for yourself or as a gift. 











And you, Jew boy, said it was all right. 

Then you came to America, land of the free, 
And took over the school system to perpetrate 
white supremacy. 


This was the garbage that Ms. Mills 
withheld from your readers. However, she found 
considerable space to give WBAI’s justification for 
airing this type of thing. The WBAI chairman was 
quoted as saying that while the views expressed 
were repugnant, they did not think that the cure for 
bigotry was suppressing views they considered 
reprehensible. 

Interestingly, next to Ms. Mills’ article was 
a [Hellbox] story reflecting outrage that an ad for 
an automobile in the Times had used the word 
“aryan.” You pointed out that the Times has a 
policy that precludes language offensive to public 
taste or to any racial or ethnic group in its ads. 

How can you criticize the Times for letting 
“aryan”’ slip by and in the same issue defend 
vicious anti-Semitism over WBAI as a good 
example of free speech? 

—Reed J. Irvine 
Chairman of the Board 
Accuracy In Media, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Not Facing The Nation 


I was interested by a quotation in the Marchetti- 
Marks book excerpt [“Undercovering the CIA’’— 
April, 1974.] They quote a New York Times 
reporter referring to the Times 1966 series on the 
CIA, as follows, “it was absolutely shocking what 
we didn’t print. Among other things, we had the 
low-down on the whole secret CIA war in Laos and 
didn’t use it!”” This reminded me of a conversation 
I had with Assistant Secretary of Defense Phil 
Goulding on Sunday, July 17, 1966. He called me 
just before bringing Deputy Secretary Cyrus Vance 
over from the Pentagon to appear on “Face the 
Nation.”” He said he hoped there wouldn’t be any 
questions on Laos since the Secretary would be 
embarrassed and could not answer. He stated that 
the entire press corps had cooperated for years in 
keeping our activities in Laos secret—that nothing 
had so far been printed about them. I told him we 
don’t make any such agreements with our “Face 
the Nation” guests, but I would tell the panel of his 
concern. Since Vietnam overwhelmingly 
dominated the news, no one on the panel had 
intended to ask about Laos and the interview ended 
without any questions about it. 

The entire matter of self-censorship for 
national security reasons deserves a great deal of 
thorough exploration by the media themselves, and 
by scholars. I am sure it will come. The contrast 
between what the media did in the early days of 
Vietnam and what some did with the Pentagon 
Papers and later stories is dramatic. Nevertheless, 
the national security question won’t go away 
because of what happened in Vietnam and what 
may happen to the president's own use of national 
security as a defense of his actions. Reporters and 
editors will confront the same dilemmas many 
times in the future. The events of the last decade 
should be examined carefully in an effort to arrive 
at some better, more specific understanding of just 
what standards to apply in deciding whether or not 
to go with a national security story. It is not quite 
enough to say, “We'll just print everything from 
now on.” 

—Prentiss Childs 
CBS News 
New York, N.Y. 

















Continuing Sagas 


Of the 339 deletions the government demanded 
in Victor Marchetti and John Marks’ con- 
troversial book about the CIA [‘‘Undercovering 
the CIA—April, 1974], a federal court has now 
ruled that all but 27 passages are publishable. 
However, the judge’s decision did not include an 
order to release the restored segments. While 
the authors’ lawyers maneuver to rescue the 
passages, publisher Alfred A. Knopf is not 
changing publication plans for The Cult of 
Intelligence. The book will appear on June 24 
with 177 previously restored segments in 
bold-face type and the 162 portions still cen- 
sored left blank. 


The Power and 
The Constitution 


A picture of Gene Tharpe, business editor of, 


The Atlanta Constitution, appears no fewer 


than three times in the 1973 annual report of 
The Southern Company, an Atlanta-based 
utilities firm with operating revenues last year of 
over $1.1 billion and a plant value of about $5.5 
billion. 

The pictures appeared along with a three- 
.page interview, initiated by The Southern 
Company's PR chief Jim Wallace, which 
Tharpe conducted last December with senior 





Gene Tharpe, right, business editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution, with Harold C. McKenzie, Jr., senior 
vice president of Georgia Power Company, in 
photograph from firm's annual-report. 


vice president Harold C. McKenzie. According 
to both Tharpe and Wallace, the interview was 
done exclusively for the annual report to 
stockholders. The 30-minute tape was cut to a 
few glossy columns by Wallace, Tharpe ap- 
proved the edited version, and the interview ran 
with an-editor’s note which explained that the 
dialogue concerned ‘‘the energy crisis, fuels, and 
finances.” 

The note didn’t explain that Wallace had 
not only requested the interview and edited the 
tape, but also suggested the proper areas of 
inquiry to Tharpe. Neither Jim Wallace nor 
Gene Tharpe saw any impropriety or breach of 





BR occoucs to Jack Landau and the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom of the 
Press. In its four years, the 20-member 
committee has become a_ badly-needed 
journalists’ defense fund as well as a 
clearinghouse of information on threats to 
the free press. 

Landau, who also holds down a full-time 
job as Supreme Court correspondent for the 
Newhouse Newspapers, has emerged as the 
committee’s de facto chairman and principal 
energizer. The committee began as an ad hoc 
body in 1970 in response to growing pressure 
on confidentiality of sources—particularly in 
the Caldwell case—by the Mitchell Justice 
Department. At that time, Mitchell’s chief 
flack was Jack Landau. Some of Landau’s 
friends jokingly refer to his subsequent labors 

‘on behalf of the reporters committee as 
“penance,” but in fact, during his tenure as 
Justice Department press man, Landau 
strenuously .fought the fishing expeditions 
and finally pursuaded Mitchell to publish 
regulations limiting moves to subpoena or 
arrest reporters. Landau left Justice and 
joined the committee soon afterwards. - 

. Under his guidance, the reporters 
committee began publishing a _ regular 
newsletter reporting on restrictions to press 
access, efforts to compel disclosure of 
sources, ‘arrest of reporters, progress of shield 
bills, freedom of information cases, and so 
forth. The committee also offers legal help to 
reporters facing official harassment. In one 
case, Landau took a call from a St. Louis 
reporter literally phoning from the grand jury 
room asking what to do. Landau dispatched a 
lawyer. . 

In addition, the committee has filed 
amicus curiae briefs or helped prepare the 
defense in most of the major press cases of 
the seventies: Caldwell, -Bridge, Farr, 
Oliphant, . Tornillo, Agnew grand jury, 
Gainsville, etc. And it is probably the most 
comprehensive repository of briefs and other 
legal research on press cases available. 

Most. significantly, the reporters 
committee has managed to raise the con- 
sciousness of ‘journalists, and made it 
respectable for.the press to fight back and 
even go on the offensive. Among the com- 
mittee’s recent projects: 





e work with the American Bar Association 
to develop a model procedure on gag orders. 
e draft legislation to prevent telephone 
companies from voluntarily producing 
records of reporters” calls. 
@ a questionnaire on prison administrators’ 
attitudes and policies towards the press. 
eresearch and work with legislative 
committees on press shield bills. 
e a survey of 1,200 reporters on challenges 
to confidentiality of sources. 
The committee has acted on the premise 
that reporters often have different 
professional interests than publishers, 
editors and unions, and need to act in their 
own defense. “Reporters don’t trust any- 
body but reporters to do this,” Landau says, 
“‘Not the Ford Foundation or the journalism 
schools or some press council or even the 
ACLU.” The committee is a particularly 
useful vehicle to wage fights that the NAB or 
the ANPA, or even individual publishers and - 
broadcasters in their corporate identities, are 
reluctant to take on. Several publishers, 
however, have been quietly helpful to the 
committee. Boston Globe president John 
Taylor wrote letters to publishing colleagues 
during early fund raising efforts and helped 
the committee gain some stature and 
legitimacy. New York Times executive vice 
president James Goodale deserves much 
credit for providing legal assistance. 
Though the committee is now active on 
more fronts than ever in its brief history (and 
is probably more badly needed), it is also 
more broke than ever. A few thousand dollars 
were realized from the recent counter- 
Gridiron dinner, but the committee lacks any 
steady source of funding. The next issue of 
the press censorship newsletter is being 
delayed for want of money to pay the printer. 
Anyone who wants to help—or be 
helped—should write The Reporter’s 
Committee for Freedom of the Press—Room 
1310—17S0 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.— 
Washington, D.C.—20006, orcall: (202) 
298-7460. Besides Jack Landau, members of 
the group’s executive committee are Eileen 
Shanahan, The New York Times; Lyle 
Denniston, The Washington Star-News; 
Robert Maynard, The Washington Post; 
Fred Graham, CBS News, and Jack Nelson, 
The Los Angeles Times. 








ethics involved in a business editor doing favors 
for a major utility firm which he normally 
covers. “It would have been wrong,” they both 
said in curious harmony, “if there had been any 
money involved.”” Wallace added, ‘““We didn’t 
even give him a free pass to the movies or 
anything.” . 

Only two of the thirteen questions that 
appear in the edited interview deal with 
Atlanta’s most burning utility question—rate 
increases. And that’s also about par for the 
Atlanta Constitution course. Although two rate 
increase requests by the Georgia Power 
Company (a Southern Company subsidiary) 
provoked bitter controversy last summer and 
fall, the minimal Constitution coverage was 
indisputably lopsided. Only one of several 


3. 


stories last fall quoted an opposing voice, the 
owner of a sign company which had done 
‘advertising work for the power company” who 
didn't want Georgia Power to “‘have the jump on 
everyone else.”” And the only page one story 
(Aug. 8, 1973) dealt with a Georgia Power rate 
increase that ‘‘put the burden of the increase on 
industry rather than homeowners.” 

Coverage of the utilities was until very 
recently handled by general assignment, with 
the Constitution relying on Georgia Power press 
releases for most of its information about the 
utility’s activities. One rewritten release, 
published Sept. 19, 1973, and headed EAR- 
NING BLAMED: GEORGIA POWER SALE 
OF STOCK OFF sounded what became a 

(continued on page 4) 





(continued from page 3) 

familiar note in the company’s push for in- 
creased rates. In subsequent earnings reports, 
two of which have found their way to the 
Constitution’s front page in 1974, Georgia 
Power President Edwin I. Hatch has warned 
that the cancelled stock sale may still put public 
service in jeopardy. 

Only one story last fall raised any doubts 
about the need for the giant utility’s requested 
rate increase—a one-column piece in the 
Atlanta Journal (Oct. 30, 1973) by business 
writer Jim Hightower. And while doubt appears 
to be widespread among the people of Atlanta, 
little has been voiced in the Constitution's 
coverage of the utilities. 


—DAVID A. LUSTERMAN 


Calling All 
Anti-Siphoners 


The seminar on “Meeting the Siphoning 
Threat” (from pay-TV, you understand) at the 
recent National Association of Broadcasters 
convention in Houston should have been chaired 
by the Red Queen. I’ve seen some strange 
juxtapositions in my time, but this was out- 
standing. Over here you have broadcasters 
dismissing demands for more programming by 
and about non-white, non-affluent people as 
“frivolous.” And over here are the same 
broadcasters listening approvingly as Willard 


Walbridge, chairman of the N.A.B. pay-TV 
committee, says, ““The broadcasters are in this 
battle for the people, all the people—the in- 
digent, the poor, the elderly. We speak for those 
who are not_part of the affluent elite. If people 
are ‘allowed’ to pay for television, it will 
disenfranchise those in the center cities.”’ 

Eamonn Brennan, of Hill and Knowlton, a 
big-time PR firm with lots of Washington 
lobbying experience, tried to present a spiffy 
slide show on what the firm has been doing to 
help the N.A.B. champion the center cities. The 
guy running the projector kept getting the slides 
out of syne with Brennan’s script, which was a 
nice touch of hysteria. 

“Our concern is with the quality of life,” 
Brennan declared. “‘Pay-TV does not merely 
siphon away our profits, it siphons away the 
quality of life.’ The elitist ““CATV Hollywood 
producers” got another tanning. As Brennan 
got warmed up, he began to sound like a college 
coach whose team is behind at half-time. 
‘Organize local coalitions to keep free TV free,” 
he urged. “Fill in your cards to get these kits 
today! We want to recruit you to become anti- 
siphoning activists!” 

The recruiting is not supposed to stop in 
Houston. “These kits” are a Hill and Knowlton 
production entitled, ‘“‘How to Get an Anti-Pay 
TV Group Started in Your Town.” The firm is 
taking the N.A.B. case to the Farm Bureau, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the old folks groups, 


and the 4-H. They're urging broadcasters to 
produce local programs on the threat to TV 
freedom. ‘“‘Why should you start paying for 
programming you can already see free?’’ is the 
suggested topic for local talk shows. There’ll be 
a dynamic cover article in TV Guide. There are. 
bumper-stickers, lapel buttons and flyers for 
mass distribution. After all, it’s a campaign in 
the broad public interest. 

—MOLLY IVINS 


Unsportsmanlike 
Conduct 


METS 2-24 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (UPI}—THE 
NEW YORK METS, LIKE DICK NIXON, 
COULD HAVE AN UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM THIS SPRING. 


METS 2-24 
SUB FOR 1ST PGH O0S5SS 
REFERENCE TO NIXON) 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (UPI)}—THE 
NEW YORK METS COULD HAVE AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM _ THIS 
SPRING. 


Corrections 


The copyright notice that appeared with Studs 
Terkel’s “Interviews on the Job” in our January 
issue was incorrect. It should have read: 


(DELETING 


Copyright © 1973 by Studs Terkel. 





It was a week to test the faith of any believer: in 
New York, Cardinal Cooke was trapped for over 
an hour in an elevator, and the X-rated film 
“The Bible” opened at the Lincoln Art Theater. 
‘‘Sumptuous. . . Slapstick. ..Erotic!”” promised 
Bachelor. “The Bible as Cecil B. DeMille never 
filmed it!”’ vowed Oui. Alongside these blurbs in 
the April 4 Village Voice “Bible” advertisement, 
the eyecatcher was a drawing showing a 
voluptuous Kate Smith cradling a baby—with 


“The Bible as Cecil B. 
DeMille Never 
Filmed it!” 
he Mpa re 


WORLD PREMIERE ENGAGEMENT! 


LINCOLN ART Theatre 


AT 12.101 28-2:46-4 006:206:407 659:15 10 30 
67th ST. EAST of BROADWAY = JU-2-2333 


Going, Going, Gone 


halos and radiance above their heads. 

When a smaller version of the same ad ran 
in The New York Times April 1, there were few 
cries of hosanna. Although all X-rated film 
advertising must be submitted to the paper's 
advertising acceptability department for ap- 
proval prior to publication, “‘someone forgot’ to 
submit this one, says acceptability manager 
Robert P. Smith. His department spotted the 


“The Bible as 
Cecil B. 
DeMille never 
filmed it!” 
— Oui Magazine 
“Sumptuous ... 
Slapstick ... 
Erotic!” 
— Bachelor Magazine 


“Many people think a projec 
tor and a print of the film 
should be substituted for the 
book in hotel rooms across 
the country! Whatever your 
religious beliefs, “Wakefield 
Poole’s BIBLE!” should 
bring you to your knees!” 

—Gollery Magazine 


WORLD PREMIERE TODAY! 
1 LINCOLN ART Theatre 
(_ Stee > AT 12510-1425 2-44-00. 20-6:407-95-9:15-10:30 


“The Bible’ ad as it appeared in The Village Voice, left, The New York Times and the Daily News. 


Poole’s Scandals.” 


ad, thought it offensive to “certain religious 
beliefs,” and reinstated it April 3—minus the 
halo and radiance. But it seems there was 
another iconographical oversight, because in the 
much larger Voice ad the chain around the 
woman’s _neck clearly holds a Jewish star. 
*“What Jewish star?’’ said Smith, when apprised 
of the new development. Later that day, the 
Cinemen ad agency received a call from the 
Times saying that if the “Bible” ad was going to 
run again, the Star of David would have to go. 
The Daily News, taking no chances with its 
readers’ religious sensibilities, simply deleted 
the illustration when it ran the ad. The feeling of 
the advertising department, says Jack Dunleavy, 
was that the promotion of any film entitled ““The 
Bible” should have more decorous artwork. 
Meanwhile, halos or not, ““The Bible” was a 
box-office disaster, grossing only $8,000 in more 
than a week. Producer Marvin Schulman is 
considering taking the film on the road, in 
which case he will change the title to “Wakefield 


—CLAUDIA COHEN 
=, 
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BY DAVID M. RUBIN 


Watergate, the philosophers’ stone guaranteed to 
transmute books into bestsellers, is turning out to 
be (what else?) inoperative. As the total of 
Watergate-related books, either published or 
promised, races toward 70 and beyond, authors 
and editors are starting to deny that their entries 
are really Watergate books at all. Sales so far are 
dismal, advances albatrossian. A single book is 
hogging the fattest subsidiary rights and upstaging 
its rivals in gossip columns. And the worst is yet to 
come. “The glut will be horrible,” says Bob 
Loomis, a senior editor at Random House, with the 
detachment of a man not yet caught in the crunch. 

Once again, the book publishing industry 
has fallen victim to its passion for trendiness. First, 
every house had to have a Mafia book, then a cop 
book, then a diet book. Now it’s Watergate. Those 
with titles out, outdated, and dying on the shelves 
tell you the public is sick of Watergate and revolted 
by the very name on a dust jacket. Those with 
books in progress tell you there has not yet been a 
fair test of the market. And Richard Snyder, 
executive vice president of Simon & Schuster, 
which has the only likely winner in Carl Bernstein 
and Bob Woodward’s All The President's Men, 
tells you that after his book comes out “there won’t 
be a need for another Watergate book for ten years, 
until the historians get around to reflecting on the 
period.” 

But who has time to wait for history? The 
scramble for a share of the market has been almost 
as byzantine as the cover-up itself. The juicy center 
of the first phase of the hunt for Watergate titles 
has been a continuation of the keen rivalry between 
The New York Times and The Washington 
Post which began in their daily news coverage of 
the break-in. 

Over the past decade, The New York Times 
Book Company and Bantam Books have produced 
nine mass-market paperbacks on such topical 
subjects as the Warren Commission Report, the 
moon landing, and the Pentagon Papers. Bantam 
handles production and distribution. The Times 
and its subsidiary, Quadrangle Books, supply\ 
reportorial talent and some editorial assistance. 
Before deciding to make The Watergate Hearings, 
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related books, but 
sales so far are dismal 
and advances 
albatrossian. 


Break-in and Cover-up, the latest in the series, 
Bantam was deluged with: other Watergate 
proposals. In April of last year it seriously 
considered a book by Clark Mollenhoff, the in- 
vestigative reporter who used to work for President 
Nixon. But testimony at the Senate hearings soon 
revealed all of Mollenhoff's heady material and 
Bantam pulled out, much to the reporter’s an- 
noyance. “‘He was very disappointed in us,” says 
Jean Highland, a senior editor at Bantam. 

Also rejected was a proposal by J. Anthony 
Lukas to expand his first New York Times 
Magazine: Watergate piece into a lengthier 
narrative. Highland and Bantam editorial director 
Marc Jaffe chose instead a “‘book of record” ap- 
proach, headed by Times consumer affairs reporter 
Gerald Gold, who also played a role in compiling 
the Pentagon Papers book for Bantam. Still, Lukas 
may end up with a Watergate book yet, as both 
Viking and Quadrangle have expressed interest in 
collecting all the pieces he does for the Times 
Magazine. There have been two so far and there 
will be at least one more, although a restless Lukas 
says he does “not want to spend the foreseeable 
future chronicling Watergate in the Times 
Magazine.” 

Times reporters, who had been eager to 
work on the Pentagon Papers book (which has been 


\ -a-bestseller), showed much prescience in avoiding 


the Watergate project. The affable Gold twisted 
the arms of three friends from the national desk to 
help in editing the massive Senate testimony, which 
provides the bulk of the book. Herb Nagourney, 
president of Quadrangle, was able to wangle two 
weeks off for political reporter R.W. Apple, Jr. to 
write a 65-page narrative introduction by 
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““begging’’ W ashington bureau chief Clifton Daniel 
to permit the leave. The others were not so for- 
tunate and had to moonlight on the project. “I 
didn’t even ask [managing editor A.M.] Rosenthal,” 
Nagourney says with a laugh. “I knew what the 
answer would be.” 

Each of the Timesmen was paid upwards of 
$750 for his work and guaranteed a piece of the 
royalties, but there won’t be much of those. With 
750,000 copies in print, only 150,000 have sold, and 
the testimony of last summer has already faded. 
Nagourney calls the sales figure “disgraceful.” The 
book is the worst bomb in the Times-Bantam 
series, rivaled only by the account of a shoot-out 
between blacks and police in Cleveland’s Hough 

Nagourney was further burned by giving the 
hardback rights to Viking, rather than keeping 
them for Quadrangle. “We were so busy helping to 
get out the softback that I didn’t think we could 
handle hardback production, too,” he says. 
“{Sydney] Gruson [head of the Times’ subsidiary 
companies] really handed my ass to me on that one. 


He said that when you’re trying to build an 
imprint, you don’t give up the rights to good 
properties. I haven’t been forgiven for that mistake 
yet.” But Nagourney did save Quadrangle some 
money. Viking printed 5,000 of the hardback 
version and has sold only 2,000, at $17.50 each. “It 
was not taken on to swell our coffers,” says Viking 
president Thomas Guinzburg. “It was a pro bono 
operation.” 

Quadrangle will recoup a bit on the one 
Watergate book that has, so far, sold moderately 
well—Frank Mankiewicz’ little Nixon-kicker, 
Perfectly Clear, Nixon From Whittier to 
Watergate. About 50,000 copies have sold, or are in 
the stores, with action still brisk. Mankiewicz, a 
friend of Nagourney, who talked him into doing the 
book last May, received a $45,000 advance, and 
paperback rights were sold to Popular Library for 
$25,000. 

In Washington, the Post has been eyeing 
jealously the sometime success of the Times- 
Bantam team, and the projects of the Sunday 
Times of London team (which include Watergate, a 
Ballantine paperback that fizzled). Eight months 
ago, a Washington Post Writers Group was formed 
with William B. Dickinson, Jr., imported from 
Congressional Quarterly, as its head. The first 
effort (distributed by Dell, since the Post does not 
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yet have its own book company) is Year of Scandal, 
How The Washington Post Covered Watergate and 
the Agnew Crisis. 

Readers will be excused if they expect from 
the book a word or three from Woodward and 
Bernstein, with perhaps some revelations about 
how these two Post reporters broke the Watergate 
story. Incredibly, work from the pair is not 
represented at all. The slim volume, which started 
out as an in-house keepsake, and should have 
Stayed that: way, is a useless collection of Post 
editorials and round-up pieces, saved only by a 
generous sprinkling of Herblock cartoons. ‘‘First, 
the Woodward and Bernstein material is day-to- 
day news coverage,”’ says Dickinson. “It has a great 
deal of repetition. We didn’t see any effective way 
to use it in the book. Second, they had signed a 
contract with Simon & Schuster long before the 
formation of the Post writers group, and we didn’t 
want it to look like we were trying to undercut their 
book. We were worried that it might look like a 
cheap shot.” 

Post executive editor Ben Bradlee concurred 
in this cozy separation, and Woodward himself 
says the Post has been “‘very generous. ..I really 
mean that.” Clearly the Post, for all the leave time 
and support it has given the reporters, deserves 
something from the Woodward and Bernstein 
bonanza (see box, page 8), and they are getting it. 
Simon & Schuster has already made one 
payment to the paper, and the Post will receive a 
small percentage of future income from their book. 


PA... the first phase of the publishing 
hunt, consisting of outdated compendia and in- 
stant potboilers (such as Leonard Lurie’s The 
Impeachment of Richard Nixon and Michael 
Myerson’s Watergate: Crime in the Suites) is about 
over. Now Phase Two, the confessions of the 
perpetrators, is upon us. Actually, James McCord 
could have been in print months. ago but for the 
unwillingness of Judge John. J. Sirica to see 
criminals “‘profit by their wrongdoing.”” McCord, 
manuscript at the ready, was about to advance 
$10,000 to vanity publisher Edward Uhlan, head of 
Exposition Press in Long Island, for a 100,000-copy 
run. Security specialist McCord liked the personal 
control he could maintain over his manuscript at a 
vanity house, and he would have had to watch but 
twenty people to limit any pre-publication leaks. 
Uhlan moans that the judge’s decision cost him 
and McCord “a million bucks.” Someday, once 
McCord is free of legal entanglements, we may see 
this book, but Uhlan does not expect that to be 
soon. 

So it appears that Jeb Magruder and 
Atheneum will be the first to confess in print, once 
his sentencing has cleared away legal barriers. The 
book is scheduled for July publication, and the 
Literary Guild has made it a full selection for 
September. Marie Reno, executive editor of the 
book club, who has herself been skeptical about the 
success of Watergate books, says it is “‘a personal 
story” about “‘his life at the White House” and the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the President 
(CREEP). 

Putnam’s Edward Chase landed the forth- 
coming E. Howard Hunt autobiography by first 
agreeing to publish the author’s umpteenth spy 
thriller—The Berlin Ending—thus giving the 
house an option on his next book. About a dozen 
other Hunt pulps have been reissued by New 
American Library and Pinnacle, blurbing the 
author’s newly exalted status as a convicted 
Watergate conspirator. Early sales figures show 
some resistance to this approach. Says Pinnacle’s 
Martin Puntus, “Some people ask why they should 
support a convicted conspirator. It’s the same as 
putting money in his pocket.”” The autobiography 
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itself is still some weeks from completion, but Hunt 


is a fast writer; Both Farrar, Straus & Giroux and 


Bantam have. negotiated. for John Dean's 
recollections. The on-again-off-again project seems 
now to be off, according to Dean’s agent Marsha 
Nassiter and a Farrar spokeswoman; but should 
Dean write the book, these houses have the inside 
track. 

Other dramatis personae in search of a 
contract include Martha Mitchell (who will com- 
pete with a slick biography that has already been 
published about her), Tony Ulasewicz (who 
changes ghost writers and advance demands as 
often as he used to swap disguises), Elliot 
Richardson, and Ervin Committee counselors Sam 
Dash and J. Fred Thompson. Senator Howard 
Baker is writing a novel for Doubleday. And that 
house is reportedly looking for a novelist who can 
throw all the characters into a libel-proof stew and 
concoct a bestseller which will tell us, once and for 
all, how the whole thing was done. (Spiro Agnew?) 
Senator Lowell Weicker is writing about the 
media—but is holding back the book so as not to 
cash in on his Watergate notices. Dick Tuck, the 
Democratic Puck, hopes to prolong the tales of his 
dirty tricks with a book. Two biographies of Sam 
Ervin will compete for attention, and we already 
have a paperback full of the Senator’s “wit and 
wisdom.” Others high on publishers’ lists should 
they decide to write are special prosecutors 
Archibald Cox and Leon Jaworski (an old 
biography of his Texas career exists in hardback) 
and G. Gordon Liddy, who has yet to communicate 
anything to anyone. 

One former White House aide with nothing 
to confess about Watergate is now in legal ar- 
bitration with his publisher because (so he believes) 
his book is not an intimate look at the Watergate 
scandal. William Safire, the former Nixon speech 
writer turned New York Times columnist, had been 
promised a $250,000 advance by William Morrow 
& Company for a Nixon book before the Watergate 
revelations began. Now the house doesn’t want 
Safire’s A Hurry to be Great and will not pay some 
$166,000 of the advance. Safire says Morrow 
wanted a Watergate focus added mid-stream, 
which he was not contracted to supply. He charges 
that anti-Nixon politics are at work because 
Morrow is afraid his sympathetic portrait of the 
president will not sell today. Morrow says the book 
is unacceptable on editorial grounds— 
organization, length and the like. Safire is now 
testing the legality of Morrow’s refusal. Eliot 
Fremont-Smith provides further details of this 
publisher-author disagreement in his New York 
magazine column of April 8. 

At least four authors or teams are working 
on Phase Three Watergate analyses—books which 
at least have a fighting chance of not being im- 
mediately outdated, and might even be purchased 
by far-sighted librarians. One, which agent Owen 
Laster would “prefer not being included with 
Watergate books” is a sort of ‘‘best and brightest” 
of the Nixon men by Dan Rather and freelance 
Gary Gates. The book, subtitled Men Around 
Nixon, was originally Putnam’s property and was 
intended to profile not just Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man, but Arthur Burns, Daniel Moynihan and 
others. Then Watergate broke and Putnam wanted 
the manuscript faster than the authors were 
prepared to deliver it, and with a distinctly 
Watergate focus and sales peg. Exit Putnam, enter 
Harper & Row in January of this year, for whom 
Rather and Gates are producing the book they 
originally intended. Two members of Newsweek’s 
Washington bureau seem to be writing the same 
sort of book for Praeger. Nicholas Horrock and 
Evert Clark are, according to editor Lois O’Neill, at 
work on ‘a psychohistory of the major characters 
involved—who they are, how they got together at 
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the same point in history, how the U.S. happened 
to produce them.” 

And that one sounds perilously close to 
Kirkpatrick Sale’s projected book for Random 
House on the “southern rimsters,”” the men from 
the south, southwest and southern California who 
supported Nixon. “The book,” says Sale, ‘will re- 
veal in a new way who the people are behind 
Nixon and what their political style is. Because of 
Watergate we can see a lot about this group that we - 
could not see before.”” The book is an expansion of 
“The World Behind Watergate,” a piece Sale did 
for The New York Review of Books last May. 

This is all reminiscent of that old high 
school basketball cheer: if Rather can’t write it, 
Horrock and Clark can; if they can’t do it, Sale 
can; and if he can’t do it, maybe Teddy White can. 
Not surprisingly, White is trying to catch up with 
Watergate for Atheneum. Other Phase Three 
books are probably being negotiated this very 
minute. 

Some realistic publishers, seeing they 
couldn’t add much to the performance of the daily 
press in exposing Watergate, have used the scandal 
to promote a slew of gimmick books. The Los 
Angeles firm Price/Sloan/Stern (the Price is 
droodler Roger Price) has been the most inventive 
with the The National Watergate Test, Poor 
Richard's Watergate, and Watergate by the 
Numbers. This last is a connect-the-dots book with 
a twist: the unconnected dots suggest a very dif- 
ferent tableau from the fully-connected picture 
(much like the unraveling of Watergate). There is a 
companion book titled Love by the Numbers for 
those who like sexual surprises rather than political 
surprises. A pair of Watergate cookbooks offer 
such dishes as Ehrlichman's Wiener Schnitzel A La 
Maison Blanche and Weicker’s Broiled Maverick 
Calves Liver. A board game from Itemation—‘‘The 
Truth About Watergate”—died a quick death as 
store managers refused to re-stock it, despite 
strong initial sales, because of its “questionable 
taste.” The president of F.A.O. Schwarz in New 
York ordered it off the shelves, although subversive 
employees snuck it back on after his departure. 


F vesiney the only two books yet produced 
that are certain to be of serious value ten or twenty 
years from now were started long before the June 
1972 break-in. Both are from a university press— 
Harvard—which barely knows how to cash in on 
the topicality of a book. Both are by legal scholar 
Raoul Berger. Research for the first, Jmpeach- 
ment: The Constitutional Problem, was begun in 
the late 1960s. Berger says he undertook the 
project ‘‘from a sense of intellectual or scientific 
curiosity,” not having ‘“‘the remotest idea of its 
relevance to a contemporary problem.”’ Issued in a 
paperback edition in February, it is selling as fast 
as Harvard can turn it out. 

The second, published last month, is 
Executive Privilege: A Constitutional Myth. Its 
conception is even older, the research first done at 
Berkeley from 1963 to 1965. Berger does admit that 
three years ago he foresaw that Nixon was going 
“further and further in his claims of executive 
privilege,’ adopting a posture which Berger found 
“absurd” and “an affront’ to the people. So he 
researched the subject once again and produced 
the book. Its importance can be seen in the 
requests Berger has received for an advance look at 
the page proofs from many Washington officials. 
Berger declined to name them (he did say the 
White House did mot ask), but a Harvard 
University Press official identified two of them as 
Sam Dash and Federal Judge Gerhard A. Gesell. 

If, as President Garfield once said, “‘History 
is but the unrolled scroll of prophecy,”’ a word or 
two is in order about the scriveners at work in the 





wake of Teapot Dome. Fifty years ago the 
publishing business and market for books were 
much smaller. Non-fiction paperbacks were 
unknown. Teapot Dome itself is surely less 
significant than Watergate. Yet the extraordinary 
opportunism in the current publication of 
Watergate books is clearly revealed in a com- 
parison of the two periods. 

Through 1930, six years after the first in- 
dictments of Harding’s cabinet officials, not a 
single participant had written an account of the 
scandal, and only one journalist had fashioned a 


book-length account. That appeared early—in 
1924—by one Marcus Eli Ravage. Teapot Dome 
historian Burl Noggle notes that the Ravage book 
“merely Summarizes the investigation. ..and was 
outdated almost as soon as it appeared.”’ In 1932, 
Attorney General Harry Daugherty became the 
only participant to produce a Teapot Dome book. 
It’s called Inside Story of the Harding Tragedy. On 
the merits of this volume Noggle is most helpful. 
“It is,” he writes in the annotated bibliography of 
his book Teapot Dome (1962), “an outstanding 
example of the trivia that political historians of the 


decade encounter.” One wonders what the 
historians of 2020 will find useful from our glut. 

The sociologists of 2020 will do doubt 
produce a clutch of journal articles analyzing the 
ethic that encouraged trading on criminal notoriety 
or turning Plumbers into recipes for plumb 
pudding. Happily, not everyone has been seduced. 
Some editors would not touch the Agnew novel. 
Others are uneasy over the idea of advancing huge 
sums to the Watergate cast. And (cheers) most of 
the stuff isn't selling. So there’s hope for the people 
if not for the publishers. 
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On June 18, nearly two years to the day of 
the Watergate break-in, Simon & Schuster will 
publish All The President's Men. Whether or not it 
sells a single copy, the book has already made 
wealthy journalists of Carl Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward, the Washington Post reporters who 
did the most to expose Watergate when there was 
least to go on. The book arrives as a robust 
commercial property thanks in part to the efforts of 
their agent, David Obst; their editor, Richard 
Snyder; actor Robert Redford; Playboy; 
Paramount Pictures; and Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Its history begins at the first [MORE] 
counter-convention in New York in the spring of 
1972, where Bernstein and Obst first met. As a sort 
of political-literary agent, Obst has represented 
Daniel Ellsberg and the CIA’s Victor Marchetti, 
who is now fighting censorship of his book about 
the agency in court. Obst was also head of the 
Dispatch News Service when it helped break the 
My Lai massacre story. His friendship with 
Bernstein produced a call in September, 1972, well 
before James McCord helped etch the scandal’s 
superstructure, in which the reporter wondered 
if there might be a book in the Post’s investigations, 
then less than three months old. Obst thought so, 
and the three stayed up nights preparing a book 
proposal, which the agent brought first to Snyder, 
a friend. “I knew there wouldn’t be any long 
waiting period for a decision,” Obst says. “I 
wouldn’t have committees to hassle with. I also 
thought Simon & Schuster had the clout to make 
it a bestseller.” 

Snyder’s first meeting with the reporters, 
early in October, 1972, coincided with their 
publishing an exclusive story that H.R. Haldeman 
was authorized to approve secret payments to the 
Watergate burglars. Under terrific pressure to 
pursue the story, Woodward and Bernstein cut 
short the first meeting. But the next day they signed 
with Snyder, receiving a $55,000 advance, which 
they felt was generous. 

The appropriate structure for the book was 
a long time in coming—nearly a year. Wisely, the 
authors did not settle on producing another 
narrative of the scandal, which surely would have 
sunk the project. Once the Senate hearings were 
under way and the pressure to stay on top of the 
story lessened, Woodward drafted a hundred pages 
of a reporter’s diary describing how they cracked 
the case. Bernstein reworked it, and this proved to 
be the angle no one else had, or could have. Five 
months later, after a welcome escape to Florida to 
write, the book was finished. 

Then Snyder went to work. After nailing 
down $100,000 in foreign sales, he took bids on the 
American magazine rights last December. For 
20,000 words (about one-fifth of the book), Atlantic 
Monthly bid $12,000. Harper's offered $13,000; 
Rolling Stone $20,000. Playboy won it with the 
highest amount ever paid for a book excerpt 
(according to Obst)}—$30,000. Clay Felker, editor 
and publisher of New York, was out of the country 


The Washington Post 


during the auction and could not participate, but 
upon his return he topped Playboy’s bid with one of 
$50,000. Obst says this was rejected because the 
book was already committed to Playboy, and 
because that magazine has the national audience 
New York could not have provided. Felker, 


‘through a spokesman, declined comment on the 


auction. 

Snyder next turned to the book clubs. Both 
Book-of-the-Month and the Literary Guild showed 
early enthusiasm, but, seeing an impending 
bidding war, Literary Guild dropped out. (An 
executive at the club admits now they should have 
bid on the book.) Book-of-the-Month first bought 
All The President's Men as an alternate selection 
for $20,000. When it became the most exciting 
entry for July, 1974, an additional $85,000 was paid 
to make it a full selection. The club will print “not 
less than 175,000 copies, and perhaps 200,000’ 
says President Ed Fitzgerald. “This is a figure for a 
book we expect to be a big seller.” 

But it is the image of Robert Redford 
running down leads and poring over organizational 
charts of CREEP that should clinch bestseller 
status for the book. (Maybe Redford will do for the 
much-maligned journalist what Clark Gable did 
for secessionists, or Art Carney for sewer workers.) 
Another friend of Bernstein’s, Marie Brenner, is 
east coast story editor for Paramount Pictures. She 
felt early on that their step-by-step analysis of the 
investigative reporting process had strong film 
possibilities, and she managed to set up a meeting 
with Paramount boss Frank Yablans to discuss 
purchase of the property. Yablans had to cancel 
the first meeting for a quickie trip to Europe, and 
before another could be arranged, Snyder decided 
to delay the sales pitch and wait for more com- 
mercial steam to build up around the book. 

The ubiquitous Marsha Nassiter (John 
Dean’s literary agent) of Ziegler-Ross in Los 
Angeles was then called in to make the book more 
attractive to a studio by interesting a star who 





Carl, left, and 
Bob in The Washington Post 
newsroom. 


would put his own prestige on the line. Redford, 
who had met Woodward at a party, was given the 
manuscript to assess. Even before he had read it, 
rumors were floating—in Newsweek's ‘‘Periscope” 
and the “New York [magazine] Intelligencer”— 
that Redford was hot to buy the book and play the 
part of Woodward. But Paramount, flushed with 
the expected success of ““The Great Gatsby,”’ was 
not to be rushed. When Redford did buy it as his 


- vehicle, he chose to team with a friend at Warner 


Brothers, cutting out Paramount altogether. 


The announced sale price was $450,000 but 
the deal probably includes various escalator clauses 
which make the figure misleading. It is typical, 
suggests Brenner, that $250,000 be paid up front 
for the book. Then another $100,000 is paid on the 
first day of shooting, with another $100,000 to 
come after the film has broken even. Should it do 
well, Woodward and Bernstein could get even 
more. Says Brenner, “I never knew an agent to sign 
a contract without a percentage clause.”’ 


At this writing, Simon & Schuster’s Snyder 
is still sitting on the paperback rights, as the book 
becomes more attractive each week. In early April, 
The New York Times reported a $750,000 offer for 
the paperback rights; so it seems likely that All The 
President's Men will join the million-dollar club 
before the bidding ends. ; 

The only dark cloud in this fairy tale is the 
possibility (likelihood?) that the movie will exploit 
the Post, the reporters, and the serious business of 
journalism in general. Woodward has from the 
start had an approach-avoidance complex about 
selling the film rights, and while he now expresses 
satisfaction over the guarantees he received from 
Redford on how the book will be handled, he is 
sensitive to the possibilities for mischief. He.wanted 
it known, for instance, that the Post newsroom will 
not be used for shooting—‘‘Out of the question,” 
he said. “You can’t just disrupt things like that.” 

—D.M.R. 
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Congratulations to that 
nice Bellamy family. 
The staff, too, of course. 


The Bellamys and their servants must 
be bubbling under those cool exteriors. 
Their show, Upstairs, Downstairs, was 
honored recently by Princess Anne with 
an award as Britain's very best television 
dramatic series. 

They'd be delighted to know what a hit 
it is here, too. Since it began in January 
on the Public Broadcasting Service, Up- 
stairs, Downstairs has attracted one of 
the most enthusiastic and largest audi- 
ences—15-20 million viewers weekly— 
of any Masterpiece Theatre presentation. 

The response has been so warm, in 
fact, that PBS has begun a repeat of the 
entire 13 episodes. And 13 new ones are 
coming next season. 

Honors are nothing new to Master- 
piece Theatre. Elizabeth R won an armful 
of Emmys when it appeared several 
years ago. Glenda Jackson, its star, got 
hers for “outstanding single performance 


by an actress in a leading role in a dra- 
matic series: Keith Michell, as Henry in 
The Six Wives of Henry VIII, also copped 
an Emmy for his grand performances. 

Vanity Fair, starring Susan Hampshire, 
won still more honors from the Na- 
tional Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences—the group that gives out the 
Emmys. 

All these awards are pleasant re- 
minders that there is a large audience 
for quality. We felt there must be when 
we first began underwriting Masterpiece 
Theatre four years ago. After all, wed 
built a business on quality, ourselves. 

If you've missed any of Upstairs, 
Downstairs, remember—the repeat 
broadcasts are continuing through 
June 30. And if you'd like a booklet of 
host Alistair Cooke’s Edwardian essays, 
write Room 649, 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York 10017. 
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High Rolling In Las Vegas 


BY J. ANTHONY LUKAS 


What’s he got in that damn thing? It’s big enough 
to hold the natty bouncer at the Frontier or two of 
those Mexican jai alai players at the Grand or half 
the nude chorus line from the Stardust’s “‘Lido de 
Paris ’74.”" But the White House Plumbers, as we 
all know by now, were serious men dedicated to 
National Security and a Free Cuba. So what were 
Liddy, Hunt et al. after when they plotted to 
burglarize the gargantuan green Meilink safe that 


squats in the corner of Hank Greenspun’s office 
next to a potted plant and underneath an 
autographed photo of Richard Nixon? 

“Whatever it was, some sneaky son-of-a- 
bitch wanted it pretty bad,”” Greenspun growls, as 
he sprawls back in his reclining black chair, hoists 
his big feet up on his desk and lights up another 
fragrant Antonio y Cleopatra. 

“And the Watergate committee must have 


From the days of Joe McCarthy to Howard 
Hughes, Hank Greenspun and his Las Vegas Sun 
have divided the world into Good Guys and 
Bad Guys—and tend to shoot first and ask 


Bill Plympton 


thought it was pretty big stuff, too. Sam Dash 
made a secret trip out here last year. Very hush, 
hush. He spent all night talking with me, left here 
at 3 a.m. Then the two of us had breakfast with 
Bob Maheu [Howard Hughes’ former Nevada trail 
boss]. I wanted Maheu to tell Dash a story he told 
me once, a story that’s never been told publicly 
before: that Hughes once arranged to retain 
Mudge, Fudge, Pludge and Goulash—you know 
that Nixon-Mitchell firm on Wall Street—to 
represent him in the T.W.A. fight. Maheu told me 
they put down $75,000 out of a $250,000 fee and, in 
exchange, he said, ‘we’re going to have a hand in 
naming the next few Supreme Court justices.’ That 
gives you a little hint of the stakes those boys were 
playing for.” 

As editor and publisher of the Las Vegas 
Sun, Greenspun has seen a lot of high rolling. But 
even he wasn’t prepared last spring when word got 
out that he’d been one of the potential targets 
discussed by Gordon Liddy, John Mitchell, Jeb 
Magruder and John Dean on Feb. 4, 1972. 
According to Magruder, Liddy was instructed then 
to see “if there would be potential...for an entry” 
into Greenspun’s office. As late as April or May 1972, 
Liddy told James McCord that plans for the 
burglary were still on. Magruder says the project 
was later dropped, although Greenspun says that 
in September, 1972, he found evidence that 
someone had broken into his office through a 
window and tried to get into the safe. 

But what did he have in that damn thing? 
McCord says the target was “blackmail-type in- 
formation involving a Democratic candidate for 
president.”’ Greenspun insists the only item in his 
files remotely filling that description is data on a 
1965 conviction of Sen. Edmund Muskie and then- 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy for hunting ducks on a 
federal reservation. He says he checked this out 
through his friend, Jack Anderson, and found it 
genuine, but didn’t use it because it was “‘trivial.”’ 
Indeed, Greenspun thought so little of the duck 
dope that he kept it not in the safe but in a cub- 
byhole of his desk. 

A more likely target for the Plumbers’ 
plunge was a bundle of memos from Hughes to 
Maheu that Greenspun concedes he does keep in 
the safe. During the four years Maheu served as 
Hughes’ Nevada gauleiter, he never saw the Bash- 
ful Billionaire face to face. Ensconced in his 
penthouse at the Desert Inn, Hughes com- 
municated with the world through his squad of 
Mormon secretaries—and with Maheu and a few 
other aides by notes scrawled on lined legal pads. 
In November, 1970, when the two men parted amid 
Vegan pyrotechnics, Maheu took photocopies of 
several hundred memos with him—and about 200 
came into the hands of his friend, Hank Green- 
spun. In January, 1972, during the furor over 
Clifford Irving’s bogus autobiography of Hughes, 
Greenspun leaked some of those memos to 
colleagues in the press. Finally, on Feb. 3, Wally 
Turner of The New York Times reported that 
Greenspun had the memos in his safe. The very 
next day, the Plumbers began plotting to get into it. 

Several motives have been suggested. The 
White House may have feared that the memos 
contained embarrassing references to Hughes’s 
multifarious dealings with Nixon—including the 
curious passing of $100,000 through Bebe Rebozo 





J. Anthony Lukas is a co-founder and senior 
editor of [MORE] He is at work on a 
book about America’s bicentennial. 








when Hughes was having problems with the Justice 
Department’s anti-trust division and wanted favors 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. Senate 
investigators speculate that the Watergate burglary 
itself-was designed to discover what Democratic 
national chairman Larry O’Brien—once a public 
relations man for Hughes—knew about these 
transactions and perhaps whether he too had 
copies of the memos. 

Or Nixon may simply have been doing a 
favor for Hughes, who clearly wanted his memos 
back. Greenspun and Hughes, once allies, were 
now locked in a tangle of bitter legal disputes in 
which Hughes undoubtedly feared Greenspun 
would use some of the memos. This theory fits with 
Howard Hunt's testimony that Ralph Winte, the 
Hughes Tool Company security chief, promised 
the Plumbers support facilities, rooms, limousines 
and “‘a good time in Las Vegas at company ex- 
pense”’ during the foray. And it would also fit with 
McCord’s testimony that “‘the entry team was to go 
directly to an airport near Las Vegas where a 
Howard Hughes plane would be standing by to fly 
the team directly to a Central American country.” 
Hughes was then in Nicaragua. 


B.. a lot of other people besides Richard 
Nixon and' Howard Hughes would like to see what 
Hank Greenspun has in that safe. It’s a good bet he 
has some low-down on more than a few well-known 
public figures. For over the years Greenspun has 
accumulated an Enemies List which can rival the 
president’s own. And when you get on Hank’s list: 
Watch Out! Greenspun is the last of the Frontier 
Editors, a two-gun tough-guy who divides the world 
into Good Guys and Bad Guys, and when up 
against a Bad Guy is inclined to shoot first and ask 
questions later. Indeed, the Sun often seems less a 
newspaper than the journalistic equivalent of the 
Colt revolver, the gun that settled more scores than 
any other weapon on the American frontier and left 
countless bodies strewn across the saloon floor. 

Greenspun’s own prose—in his five-day-a- 
week front page column, “Where I Stand” —can be 
lethal. He strafes his adversaries with stacatto 
bursts like these: “filthy rabble rouser,” “crawling 
and sniveling jackals,” ‘‘whiskey-sodden despoiler 
of American journalism,” “old buzzard bordering 
on the fringe of senility’ and “vicious, 
disreputable, drunken, scurvy, lying, cowardly 
traitor.” 

In the 1950s, Greenspun’s prime an- 
tagonists were Sens. Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin and Pat McCarran of Nevada, the 
leading Red-baiters of that era. On the premise 
that you shall know a man by the enemies he 
makes, Greenspun rapidly became a darling of 
embattled liberals throughout the land. Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas has described 
him as ‘‘one of our greatest Americans.” Richard 
Donovan and Douglas Cater journeyed to Nevada 
for The Reporter-magazine and called Greenspun 
**a sort of Robin Hood of the gambling community, 
attacking the wealthy and corrupt and taking up 
for the underdogs” (although they noted that the 
latter were “sometimes equally corrupt’). 
Lawrence Martin, then associate editor of the 
Denver Post, extolled Greenspun for his “utterly 
fearless physical and moral courage when he’s 
fighting for what he believes.” And no less a press 
critic than The New Yorker's A.J. Liebling made a 
1954 pilgrimage to Las Vegas where he savored, 
with a gourmet’s delight, “the fine, free-rolling 
frontier invective that Greenspun...drapes over 
the objects of his scorn.” 

But, over the years, Greenspun has loosed 
that invective on liberals and conservatives alike. 
Indeed, his critics suggest, the only thing the 
objects of his scorn have in common is that each 


has stepped on Hank Greenspun’s toes. Not 
surprisingly, most of his critics are unwilling to be 
quoted by name, for fear that he will bring his 
sharpshooting to bear on them. But when promised 
anonymity, newsmen who have known Greenspun 
describe him like this: 

e‘‘Hank isn’t a liberal crusader. He’s a very 
smart, very shrewd businessman who just happens 
to publish a newspaper in Las Vegas, Nevada.” 

e‘‘His crusades rarely have anything to do with 
abstract principle. They almost always begin with 
personal grievance. They’re a way of settling 
scores.” 

e*‘Hank uses his newspaper as a bludgeon to 
build and maintain power in Nevada.” 

Herman Milton Greenspun’s ccn ative 
spirit was nurtured not on the range but n the 
largely black slums of New Haven, Conn. 17h: ce, he 
learned early to deal with anti-semitisn . nce, 
while delivering papers, he got a pat ularly 
raucous earful and ran home to his — .other. 
According to Greenspun, his mother ex: iaimed: 
“*You let him insult you and you didn’t even insult 
him back? What’s the matter with you? When you 
let people walk over you you might as well be 
dead.” With which she marched back to the of- 


* fender’s doorstep and beat him up—teaching her 


son an-arm-for-an-ear lesson he never forgot. 
Young Hymela, as he was known then, took 
a law degree at St. John’s Law School in Brooklyn 
and then clerked in Congressman Vito Mar- 
cantonio’s law firm. But he soon discovered that 
the law wasn’t for him—partly, he says, because “‘it 
meant fighting for causes I couldn’t support 
without making moral and emotional reser- 
vations.” When Greenspun fights, he does so 
without reservation. Moreover, he found himself 
increasingly drawn to the Runyonesque world 
of Broadway, which he got to know while 
working as a “runner” for a ticket agency—the 
world of the “lamisters,”” people on the lam, “petty 
crooks, pickpockets and hookers, who scuttled 


Friend of Labor? 


The Sun got its start as the Las Vegas Free Press, 


which the International Typographical Union 
founded after the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
refused to negotiate with the union and locked out 
its printers. When Greenspun bought the paper he 
also acquired a reputation as a friend of labor— 
strengthened later when he took over another 
I.T.U. paper in Colorado Springs, Colo. But some 
of his current and former employees insist he does 
not deserve that reputation. Last year, some Sun 
reporters—who had earlier made an abortive effort 
to start a guild unit—tried to affiliate with the 
pressmen’s union. According to one former 
reporter, they got a simple majority to sign pledge 
cards, but management took quick steps to 
““‘break”’ the organizing effort. Three reporters who 
had been among the leaders of the unionization 
effort were dismissed (the paper called them 
“‘layoffs”’) and others were shifted to less pleasant 
schedules. The regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board issued complaints against 
the Sun—indicating prima facie evidence of unfair 
labor practices—but the Sun settled with the 
reporters before a final determination could be 
made. Greenspun vigorously denies that he is anti- 
union print shop (a legacy of its founding). But he 
concedes he is not eager to have the newsroom 
unionized. “The guild has broken more papers 
than you can count. I’m not inviting any union in 
here.” 

—J.A.L. 


down our steps like medieval riffraff seeking 
sanctuary in the cathedral.” So, after a wartime 
stint in the Army, he eagerly accepted a promoter’s 
invitation to help build a racetrack in the brash 
gambling mecca then just beginning to rise out of 
the Nevada desert. 

The track venture led nowhere. But 
Greenspun was infatuated by Vegas—a lamister’s 
haven if ever there was one. So HymeJa—now 
westernized to Hank—helped found Las Vegas 
Life, a magazine that covered the ‘more 
stimulating aspects of Las Vegas nightlife” (he 
wrote a column called “Gleanings from Glitter 
Gulch’). The new venture would have folded 
quickly were it not for a hotelier who shelled out 
$250 for the back cover ad issue after issue. 

The benefactor was ““Bugsy”’ Siegel, owner 
of the Flamingo Hotel, and one of America’s 
premier hoodlums. But Greenspun evidently 
suffered no qualms about accepting mob money. 
“It was legitimate business,”” he wrote later. “‘I felt 
there was no valid reason to turn it down.” Nor did 
he see any reason to turn down Siegel’s offer of a 
public relations job at the Flamingo while he was 
still running Las Vegas Life. ‘“To date, no one had 
asked the chambermaids to carry machine guns or 
the chefs to stuff their chickens with illicit swag,” 
he wrote. Greenspun flacked for Siegel until the 
gangster was killed in June, 1947. Then, he went to 
work as publicity director of the Desert Inn—in 
which he also owned a small interest—and stayed 
on even after control was purchased by “Moe” 
Dalitz and other members of the Cleveland mob. 


en his fierce Zionist loyalties and 
native pugnacity led him into the wildest escapade 
of his life—running arms to Israel. Purchasing war 
surplus machine guns and aircraft engines in 
Hawaii, he shipped them to California, then loaded 
them on a private yacht and, with a loaded Mauser 
at the owner’s head, forced him to sail to Mexico. 
Operating out of the Reforma Hotel in Mexico 
City, with funds supplied by the Haganah, he 
bribed and cajoled Mexican officials into letting a 
ship full of arms sail for Israel. The following year, 
he was indicted but acquitted of violating the 
Neutrality Act. A year later, he was indicted again 
on a similar charge. As part of a deal, he pleaded 
guilty and was fined $10,000, paid by ‘Friends of 
Israel.” (In 1961, he received a full pardon from 
President Kennedy.) 

Back in Las Vegas in 1949, he bought the 
Free Press, a thrice-weekly paper founded by the 
International Typographical Union in a dispute 
with the powerful Las Vegas Review-Journal. He 
renamed the paper the Sun, gradually converted it 
into a daily and began looking for ways to boost 
circulation. : 

Within a few years, he was locked in an epic 
struggle with McCarran, the immensely powerful 
senior senator from Nevada. Several motives 
probably converged to set off this scrap. Green- 
spun, in his 1966 autobiography, claims that his 
chief motive was to resist McCarran’s political 
machine which was “bent on throttling all op- 
position, destroying democratic processes, dic- 
tating policy, and thriving on the proceeds.” But 
principles like these probably played less of a role 
than some hard economic realities. To build his 
struggling newspaper in a showbiz city like Las 
Vegas, Greenspun needed plenty of alarums and 
excursions. As one colleague puts it: ‘“‘Hank had to 
crusade. It was his only chance of competing with 
the Review-Journal. And let’s face it, it’s easier to 
crusade for Jesus Christ than it is for Judas 
Iscariot.” 

But when I asked Greenspun what had 
sicced him on McCarran, he gave me still a third 
answer, which may be closest of all to the truth. “It 
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Read what they’re saying about us: 


“The most exciting 
American magazine 
to have come along 

In years: 


“It has spoken for 

-and to-an entire 

generation of young 
Americans.’ 


“One of the -nost 
influential journals 


of the day.” 


Publishers Weekly 




















It is generally agreed that Rolling Stone has 
published some remarkably good reportage. 
In 1971, its investigative pieces... won it a Na- 


tional Magazine Award, ‘for freshness of pres- 


entation and effective formula-free group 
journalism. The judges particularly admired 
the integrity and courage of the magazine in 
presenting material that chalienged many of 
the shared attitudes of its readers) the citation 
said. Oct. 22, 1973 
Newsweek 

Seven years ago, with offhand chutzpa, a 
brash new tabloid called Rolling Stone 
swaggered out of a borrowed loft in San 
Francisco, speaking in counterculture jar 
gon and bankrolled by $7.500 of debt. 
Staffed by inexperienced volunteers well 
on the sunny side of the generation gap and 
edited by a 20-year-old Berkeley dropout. 
the rock paper was not exactly aimed at 
Establishment heavies. Yet today, however 
improbably. Rolling Stone numbers among 
its devotees such influentials as Indiana 
Congressman John Brademas, humorist 
Art Buchwald and New York Times man- 
aging editor A. M, Rosenthal. And at least 
one recent article. says CBS correspondent 
Dan Rather admiringly, “makes me wonder 
where I’ve been as a journalist.” 
What turns them on is Stone’s growing — if 
rigorously idiosyncratic — interest in real 
life as it is lived by real folks over 30. 
_ The tabloid’s meaty. background pieces on. 

G. Gordon porn Di and John Dean, for ex- 


i Rolling Ss os space Ca 1 lberty h have at- 
tracted Truman Capote, Tom Wolfe, An-. 


thony Burgess, William Burroughs and 


- Charlotte Curtis. It has also bred such in-. 


house stars as Joe Eszterhas (whose scoop 
about a futile California drug raid that left 
one young man dead led to the arrest of a 


_ Federal narcotics agent) and Tim Crouse... 





paign coverage, “The Boys on the Bus.” 
There is also the unstoppable Dr. Hunter 
Thompson, who has made a profession of 
Fearing and Loathing (on the Campaign 
Trail, in Las Vegas, at Watergate, at the 
Super Bowl). Mar. 18. 1974 


: Los Angeles Times 


Rolling Stone continues to mature and 
widen its horizons. 


Its well deserved winning streak should 
continue. 0c. 7, 1973 
Time 

This rich mix of trivia, gossip, music criticism 
and serious general reporting is now the stand- 
ard offering of Rolling Stone. 

What started as the bible of rock, operating on 
loans, credit and optimism, has become the 
West Coast’s major purveyor of the New Jour- 
nalism. Along the way, Stone has become sol- 
vent and earned the trade’s respect. /uiv (6, 1974 


Folio 
Rolling Stone was the first successful all- 
Out Newspaper-Magazine. 
In an era of inexorably rising paper costs. 
the emergence of magazines in newspaper 
form is worth watching. sev, 1973 
Newsday 


The Rock of Ages 18 to 25... 
great success stories. 
Rolling Stone is a hit. fa 22. /972 


one of publishing’s 


Parade 


Rolling Stone has so thoroughly estab- 
lished itself within the overground that it 
is NOW seen being read on commuter trains 
and in barber shops. As American as base- 
ball. Ger. 7, 1973 


. Chicago Daily News/Panorama 


oe Rolling Stone’s readers are clustered in the af- 4 
Be fluent owe ees: of. te a pring saphena 


in eth at el handsome: P 


Pate and photographs, lively writing and, 
most important of all, relevance and responsi- 


bility. June 6.1970. 


Rolling Stone is where it’s at. It digs deeply Bes 
_ writes vividly. June 6, 1970 


Rolling Stone takes a back seat to no magazine. 
Feb. 23,1974 
Boston Globe : 


: The only valid and, if you will forgive oe 











to have appeared in this country inadecade. 


Jan., 1972 
No list of periodicals with their own indi- 
viduality, their own voice, would mean 
anything if it failed to include Rolling 
Stone. Now. 10, 1973 
If you would be aware, you really must 
read it. May 22, 1971 


Has become one of the most enterprising, 


alert and imaginative of all periodicals. 
May 22, 1971 


New York Magazine 
Rolling Stone is a smart magazine; it knows 
what it is about. 0¢;. 22, /973 


Columbia Journalism Review 

In a very real sense, it has spoken for — and 
to an entire generation of young Ameri- 
cans. It has given an honest — and searching 

~ account of one of the deepest social revo- 
lutions of our times. Rolling Stone ts one of 
the latter-day wonders of American Jour- 
nalism. Fer. 1974 


Publishers Weekly 
Rolling Stone is now, amazingly, six years old 
and could be considered one of the most influ- 
ential journals of the day with its great effect on 
young readers, Deo. /0, 1973 


The Washington Post 


The best rock ses youth culture publication 


in the country. fan, 2, 1970 
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all came about one day as I was in the Senate 
gallery listening to a debate on McCarran’s immi- 
gration bill. After Herbert Lehman spoke against it, 
McCarran sneered that Lehman represented ‘a 
handful of cloak and suiters on Seventh Avenue.’ I 
saw Lehman put his hands to his face as though he 
were going to cry, so I rushed to the cloakroom and 
told him, ‘Senator, I’m just a small newspaper 
publisher from Nevada, but for what that man said 
to you just now, I’m going to hound him into his 
grave.’ And I did, you know. McCarran died in 
September, 1954, giving a speech in Hawthorne, 
Nevada. His last words were ‘Greenspunism must 
be defeated’.” 

McCarran had done his best to defeat 
Greenspunism—through an advertising boycott of 
the Sun by Las Vegas’ hotel and casino owners. On 
the morning of March 24, 1952, they called one 
after another to cancel their ads—30 per cent of the 
paper’s advertising gone in 30 minutes. Greenspun 
dug up evidence to show that the boycott had 
begun with a call from McCarran to Marion Hicks 
of the Thunderbird and he brought a $225,000 suit 
against the senator and S6 hotel and casino 
operators for conspiracy to drive him out of 
business. Ultimately the suit was settled for 
$80,500 and the casinos’ promise to continue ad- 
vertising in the paper. But for months the paper 
teetered on the edge of bankruptcy and Greenspun 
toured the country asking funds to keep it going 
and to fight for ‘freedom of the press.” 


Dab ecovrite Greenspun took on McCarran’s 
long-time Senate ally—Joe McCarthy. The motives 
here seem mixed, too. Undoubtedly, Greenspun 
despised McCarthy’s demagoguery. Certainly, he 
resented his alliance with McCarran. And he may 
have detected a hint of anti-Semitism on the 
senator’s whiskey breath. But, typically, Green- 
spun did not launch his all-out crusade against 
McCarthy until the dispute became personal. This 
occurred on Oct. 13, 1952, when McCarthy came to 
speak in Las Vegas and, during his harangue, 
called Greenspun an “‘ex-Communist.” Greenspun 
concedes now that McCarthy meant ‘‘ex-convict’’ 
(a reference to his gun-running conviction), but at 
the time he was not inclined to overlook the slip. 
Instead, he leapt to the podium and, as the senator 
scuttled for the door, launched into his own 
harangue: “Liar! Liar! Come up here and defend 
this, you filthy rabble-rouser. Show me your 
proof.” 

But the anti-McCarthy crusade that 
ensued was grounded as much in shrewd 
calculation as it was in personal pique. McCarthy 
had clearly slandered Greenspun in the hearing of 
thousands on a state-wide radio hookup. Thus, 
Greenspun’s lawyers advised him, he could say 
virtually anything he wanted about the senator 
because to sue him McCarthy would have to return 
to Nevada where he could be slapped with a 
monumental counter-suit. Welcoming this op- 
portunity for a rousing (and circulation-building) 
crusade, Greenspun served as a conduit for any dirt 
on McCarthy others could supply. Some of it was 
dirty indeed—such as the repeated charge that 
McCarthy was a homosexual (replete with dates, 
partners and hotel rooms). A famous series of seven 
‘Where I Stand” columns began: “Is McCarthy a 
Secret Communist?’ Greenspun was adopting 
McCarthy’s own techniques—‘‘fighting the devil 
with fire,” as he put it—but McCarthy wisely 
refused to sue. Instead, he persuaded Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield to obtain an in- 
dictment for mailing matter “tending to incite 
murder or assassination.” The matter in question 
was a column that said, in part, “Sen. Joe 
McCarthy has to come to a violent end. Huey 
Long’s death will be serene and peaceful compared 
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Editor Greenspun, left, keeping an eye on one of his arch-enemies, the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy, during the Army- 


McCarthy hearings in 1954. 





with the demise of the sadistic bum from 
Wisconsin. Live by the sword and you die by the 
sword!” Shrewdly defended by his friend, 
Washington lawyer Edward Morgan, Greenspun 
was acquitted. 

But ex-lawyer Greenspun couldn’t stay clear 
of the courts. By rough count he has been either a 
plaintiff or a defendant nearly 30 times over the 
years. In 1954, for example, the F.B.I. raided 
Roxie’s, a renowned whorehouse on the edge of 
town. An hour later, Clark County Sheriff Glen 
Jones staged his own raid on the thinly-disguised 
motel. Greenspun’s column charged that Sheriff 
Jones had a financial interest in the brothel, un- 
derlining the point with a picture of the lawman on 
an old-fashioned bicycle with a caption that read, 
“Sheriff Glen Jones pedaling a little on his own.” 
Jones, up for reelection, sued the Sun and 
Greenspun for $1 million. Greenspun then hired an 
undercover agent to impersonate a hoodlum 
seeking to buy Roxie’s. In the negotiations, Roxie’s 
owner told a hidden microphone “We had Jones on 
the payroll a long time.” The Sheriff dropped his 
suit and was later indicted. 

A year later, a Sun editorial charged that 
George F. Franklin, a Las Vegas attorney, had 
been involved in some unsavory municipal deals. 
Franklin sued and Greenspun fired back with a 
front page series charging Franklin with par- 
ticipation in a black market baby ring. When the 
case came to trial, Greenspun alleged that the 
presiding judge had received two children through 
the same ring and asked him to disqualify himself. 
The judge refused, Greenspun lost his case and was 
ordered to pay Franklin a whopping $190,000. 
Then the judge, still steaming over Greenspun’s 
charge, persuaded a justice of the peace to charge 
Greenspun with “blackmail.” That case was later 
dismissed by the State Supreme Court and 
ultimately the libel judgment was overturned, too. 
But Greenspun and Franklin have been in and out 
of court ever since, costing the Sun’s publisher 
nearly $10,000. 

And in November, 1963, Greenspun suf- 
fered a far more devastating reverse—the Sun's 
plant, only partially covered by insurance, burned 
to the ground. He quickly rebuilt a sleek new 
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building, but he was heavily in debt when Howard 
Hughes began exploring a move to Las Vegas in 
1966. Indeed, his financial condition may go a long 
way towards explaining the curious relationship 
that grew up between Hughes and Greenspun. 
They had known each other casually during 
the ’40s and ’SOs, when Hughes would run up from 
Hollywood to do some nightclubbing and gam- 
bling. ‘“‘He used to walk around the Flamingo .in 
seersucker and sneakers when I was doing PR 
there,”’ Greenspun recalls. ““Once we hid him from 
a congressional committee. And from time to time 
he’d ask me to introduce him to girls in the show.” 


i. the autumn of 1966, Hughes was growing 
dissatisfied with his quarters in Boston’s Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. He was particularly unhappy with 
Boston's. aggressive newsmen who kept devising 
new techniques for breaking into his redoubt: they 
would turn on fire alarms for his floor and then 
storm in behind the firemen. So he was particularly 


receptive when Edward P. Morgan, the 
Washington lawyer who had worked for both 
Hughes and Greenspun, sent him a memo 
suggesting that he move to Las Vegas. Morgan 
relayed a pledge from Greenspun that if Hughes 
came to Las Vegas he would not be bothered by the 
press. When Hughes did arrive in town later that 
fall—in the dead of night on a stretcher in a private 
railroad train—Greenspun was alerted in advance 
and ran a front-page editorial urging his colleagues 
in the press to “give this man the privacy he 
wants.” 

It was a curious stance for a newsman to 
take towards one of the world’s most newsworthy 
individuals who was destined to become the most 
powerful figure in the state. But in his relations 
with Hughes over the next four years, Greenspun 
was not so much a newsman as a fellow- 
entrepreneur, and at times an outright partner. 
Greenspun claims this relationship grew up 
because he was fighting the ‘‘mob”’ in those days 
and badly needed an ally in his effort to ‘‘clean up 
Las Vegas.” But. to his critics, his motives seemed 
more pecuniary. 

Greenspun started with some small favors. 





He intervened with Moe Dalitz to help buy the 
Desert Inn. The ubiquitous Ed Morgan negotiated 
the sale and, according to The Washington Post, 
got a $150,000 finders fee from Hughes—$25,500 
of which he gave to Greenspun. More significantly, 
one of Hughes’ secretaries called to say, ‘“‘Mr. 
Greenspun, the Man is very grateful to you.” 

Hughes soon had reason to be even more 
grateful. The recluse was an addict of late-night 
TV movies. Greenspun owned KLAS-TV, the CBS 
outlet in Las Vegas. Soon he was getting phone 
calls directly from Hughes complaining about the 
quality of the late movies (‘‘He liked Westerns, real 
Cowboy stuff’). Hughes aides suggested that 
Greenspun employ someone to seek out films 
Hughes would like. Greenspun did. Then Hughes 
began calling him at 2 a.m., when the station went 
off the air, asking why it couldn't stay on all night 
to show movies. Greenspun suggested that Hughes 
give him enough advertising to justify that. No 
respcnse. Then, still badly in debt from the fire, he 
suggested that Hughes buy the station. Hughes, 
eager to get into Nevada communications, did just 
that—for $3.6 million. 

But even this did not soothe Greenspun’s 
financial qualms. Perhaps remembering the 
McCarran-inspired advertising boycott, Greenspun 
persuaded the Hughes Tool Company in 1967 to 
pay the Sun $500,000 on demand for 15 years of 
hotel-casino advertising. No discount was given— 
the company would pay the prevailing ad rates at 
the times they ran. But, Hughes Tool officials say 
Greenspun continued to bill for current advertising 
instead of deducting it from the $500,000. 
Greenspun concedes that he did not apply the 
advertising charges to the pre-payment until early 
1972. 

But this was still penny-ante stuff compared 
to the really big transaction later that year: a $4 
million loan from Hughes to Greenspun at three 
per cent interest and eight years for repayment— 
what The Wall Street Journal calls ‘incredibly 
favorable terms. ..a loan General Motors couldn’t 
have gotten at any bank.” 

As Greenspun describes it, the loan all 
began with a golf tournament. ‘““When Hughes 
bought the Desert Inn, he decided to cancel the 
Tournament of Champions, a big PGA tournament 
that drew guys like Palmer and Nicklaus every 
year. He didn’t want those huge crowds tramping 
all over the hotel he was living in. But when his 
decision came under attack, he got very sensitive. 
The other PGA-approved course in town was one I 
owned, the Paradise Valley Golf and Country Club. 
Hughes suddenly asked whether he could buy the 
club and put the tournament on there. I said he 
could. Then he wanted to buy up 2,600 acres 
around it. But he didn’t want anybody to know he 
was the buyer. Would I buy it for him? I said I 
would. They loaned me the $4 million so I could 
pay off the existing indebtedness on my land and 
buy up options on the surrounding land for him. 
Finally, in 1968, we were all set to sign the 
agreement. We went over to the lawyer's office to 
sign—and the Hughes people told me the Man 
wasn’t going through with it. Why? Because my 
golf club was one of the first to be watered with 
effluent water from the sanitary district. And that 
meant—Germs! The Man is terrified of Germs. 
What he didn’t know was that the Desert Inn golf 
course right outside his own window also uses 
effluent water.” 

Long, tangled negotiations ensued. 
Eventually, Greenspun says, Hughes agreed to buy 
the golf club for $2.6 million, but not the 
surrounding land. The old $4 million note, he says, 
was supplanted by a new one at the same rate of 
interest but with payments extended to the year 
2000. As collateral for the new note, Greenspun put 
up the stock of his newspaper. 








And some charge that he put up his 
newspaper for ransom, too. For, while all this was 
going on, Greenspun proved amenable to Hughes’ 
Suggestions on editorial policy. One of Hughes’ 
memos urged Maheu to get Greenspun’s support in 
the billionaire’s efforts to end U.S. nuclear testing 
in Nevada (the fear of fallout from the un- 
derground explosions obviously could seriously 
hamper Hughes investments in the state’s tourist 
industry): “I simply beg that you obtain, without 
one minute’s delay, Hank Greenspun’s all-out 
support...1 am sure that he will make a real 
crusade out of this if we encourage him and if he 
knows that he has us to back him up.” Greenspun 
did indeed make a crusade out of it and with such 
enthusiasm that, for one editorial, Hughes 
suggested that Greenspun should get the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


D...:. those four years, Greenspun 
generally gave Hughes the privacy he had promised 
him. From time to time, he broke a big Hughes 
story—but apparently they were usually leaks from 
Maheu or others in the Hughes organization. 
Embarrassing yarns were usually squelched, stories 
that might help the Hughes interests were given 
prominent play. In a mea culpa published last year, 
Greenspun wrote: “It is a little late but I must 
freely accept blame for helping create [Hughes 
domination of the state]. I had prostituted my 
newspaper in Hughes’ interest sufficiently, and 


would have no more of it.” 

As late as December, 1969, Greenspun may 
have been working in close concert with Hughes. 
An indictment handed up by a federal grand 
jury last year—since dismissed by a judge because 
it was badly drawn—charged Hughes and four 
associates with stock manipulation, conspiracy and 
wire fraud in connection with the acquisition of Air 
West. Greenspun was not indicted, but he was 
named as a co-conspirator and the indictment 
alleged that he and others helped depress the 
market price of the airline’s stock through con- 
centrated sales of the stock in December, 1969. 

Greenspun says he got off the Hughes 
bandwagon in 1970 because he “decided that the 
Hughes influence presented a threat to the orderiy 
development of the area.” In fact, it appears, the 
rupture occurred in November, 1970, when Hughes 
abruptly dismissed Maheu and left for the 
Bahamas. Maheu had been Greenspun’s closest 
ally in the Hughes organization—the man through 
whom he had negotiated most of his deals—and he 
naturally sided with him in the fierce struggle that 
developed between Maheu and the faction headed 
by Chester Davis. 

Greenspun insists that he was not all that 
friendly with Maheu, that his intervention in the 
struggle was a matter of principle. ‘The order 
came down to destroy Bob Maheu. Nobody is going 
to destroy anybody in the State of Nevada as long 
as I am breathing.” But he also says that when 


(continued on page 28) 





Hank Greenspun keeps smiling even though he was named as a co-conspirator with Howard Hughes last year in an 
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alleged stock manipulation scheme to purchase Air West airline. 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Circulation: 95,625 (m); 137,457 (e); 221,183 (S) 
Carter Publications 


Fort Worth, population 393,000, has no malcontents, 
few blacks, fewer Mexican-Americans, and no young 
people, if you believe the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. The 
Startlegram, as it’s fondly called by newspersons, is a 
morning-evening-Sunday independent paper that 
projects the views of publisher Amon Carter, Jr. Carter 
is Fort Worth’s number one booster, and his paper 
depicts Fort Worth as a gracious city of churches, parks 
and progress. 

Cynics have come to expect that from a paper that 
runs front-page pictures of publisher Carter in his role as 
board member of the local Fat Stock Show. At the same 
time, afternoon city editor Doug Clark was out hustling 
Stock Show stories. Carter is on the zoo board, too, and 
the zoo gets excellent coverage. 

Carter himself, burdened with civic duties, turns 
the day-to-day operation over to editor Jack Butler, who 
runs the paper with a paternal air. Stories are seldom 
suppressed; reporters who survive learn Butler’s attitude 
and censor themsleves. 

The S-T has never gone in for investigative 
reporting and has consistently been scooped by the Press, 
a scrappy Scripps-Howard tabloid that competes with 
the evening Telegram. Sometimes the S-T will pick up a 
story after the Press breaks it, as it did in a recent 
conflict-of-interest case involving an insurance broker 
running for the school board while his company was 
selling insurance to the school system. But when the 
Press’s Tom Curtis found the district attorney exceeding 
warrant authority in zealous raids on skin-flick houses, 
the S-7T ignored the story. Recently, a Press staffer gave a 
tip to an S-T courthouse reporter who declined to accept 
it. “We don’t go in for that investigative stuff,” he told 
the startled Press reporter. 

Other papers have style sections; the S-T retains a 
frothy “Women’s World.” Some papers have om- 
budsmen; the S-T has a “reader’s reporter” who wrestles 
with the date Hawaii’s last monarch died or determines 
the life span of a man’s winter suit. 

A recent Sunday editorial worried over allowing 
girls to play Little League baseball, and the ac- 
companying editorial cartoon depicted a girl outfielder 
ignoring a fly ball to pick daisies. And in the same issue, 
a forthcoming political section was announced with most 
of the explanatory copy devoted to telling candidates how 
to buy advertising space in the new section. 

Despite its size, the S-T remains a small-town 
paper at age 65. It is perhaps the nation’s leader in 
running front-page wirephotos of small dogs, bathing 
beauties and little girls whose pants have fallen down. 
When the editors discovered that there were, in fact, 
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was instituted. 

One reason for its editorial approach may be that 
the S-T is literally a beacon for West Texas, it being the 
only paper distributed in many sections of that vast area. 
Farm and ranch news and pictures of brides are very 
popular in Odessa and Midland, and the S-T obliges. 

The Carter foundation also owns Fort Worth’s 
only network TV station, WBAP-TV, as well as the city’s 
largest radio station, WBAP, but that lock on Fort 
Worth’s information services may soon change hands. 
Carter is awaiting FCC approval of the sale of the paper 
and its broadcast outlet to Capital Cities Broadcasting 
Corp., publisher of Women's Wear Daily, and there’s no 
predicting what the publisher of WWD will do with a 
Startlegram. 








Boston Herald American 

Circulation: 424,654 (all day); 521,285 (S-Herald- 
Advertiser) 

Hearst 


The sad thing about the Boston Herald American is that 
the paper showed a lot of potential two years ago and 
hasn’t realized any of it. In June, 1972, the Hearst Corp. 
made a decision it may now regret, transforming its 
lightweight but profitable tabloid Record-American into 
a full-sized, eight-column metropolitan daily that was to 
be serious and sophisticated. Hearst invested $8.5 
million in the new venture, buying the name, facilities, 
and a number of top staffers from the dying Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

It looked briefly as if the new hybrid might sell, 
and there was an air of excitement on the staff, a feeling 
that the liberal and prosperous Boston Globe was finally 
in for some serious competition. But no. The marriage 
between the patrician, Yankee Herald and the blue- 
collar Record-American was an uncomfortable and 
shaky union from the outset. 

Hearst made no changes at the top, allowing the 
Record’s management to carry its five-column mentality 
over into the new effort. The paper has become an 
overgrown tabloid, unable to make the transition and 
looking dreary and disappointingly unprofessional. 

The daily circulation of nearly 425,000 shortly 
after the merger had plunged to around 370,000 even 
before the paper made its recent decision to drop its 
afternoon editions—another 60,000 copies. Advertising 
linage has fallen almost to the level of the old Herald- 
Traveler when it went out of business, and the Herald 
American is fighting for its very existence. 

Despite heavy use of The New York Times News 
Service, giving its front page a look of seriousness, the 
Herald American continues in its old ways, running 
sensationalized local crime stories while almost totally 
ignoring issues and events affecting Boston’s black and 
Spanish-speaking communities. 

National coverage is unremarkable but adequate, 
but local news reporting is spotty. Staff columnists are 
not allowed to express opinions that diverge from the 
conservative paper’s law-and-order editorial policy, thus 
creating a drab sameness about the op-ed page. 

The paper plays up the racist angle of black-white 
confrontations whenever possible—sometimes even when 
one doesn’t exist. The Herald tried to connect the “torch 
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murder”’ of a young girl with a series of unrelated in- 
cidents, creating the false and dangerous impression that 
Boston was on the verge of a major race war. The Herald 
was even guilty of poor taste by running photos of hired 
models re-enacting the murder. 

And in true Hearst fashion it ran a story linking 
five teen-age deaths in a Boston suburb to a “suicide 
pact.” It was later revealed that the deaths occurred over 
a seven-year period and that five of the youths were not 
even contemporaries. The paper had simply picked up 
an unfounded rumor and played it on page one. 

Even more serious, however, is the management’s 
occasional use of the paper to grind personal axes. After 
state representative Barney Frank and _ publisher 
Harold G. Kern wound up on opposite sides of a minor 





neighborhood issue, Kern ordered the legislator’s name 
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banned from the pages of his newspaper. And managing 
editor Jack McLean spearheaded a series charging a 
local public agency with being a “patronage picnic” until 
the head of the agency revealed that he employed 
McLean’s son and resisted constant pressure from 
McLean to promote him. 

There is still talent on the staff of the Herald 
(although a dozen or so have become discouraged and 
left), but reporters complain that the paper is cheap and 
contemptuous of its employees, fighting over every nickel 
and dime of expenses. 

Boston, with its educational, cultural, and 
political institutions, is a good news town and should be 
able to support a responsible conservative daily to 
balance the Globe's left-of-center point of view. But the 
Herald American is not it. 
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The Plain Dealer 
Circulation: 410,646 (m); 517,385 (S 
Newhouse 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Ohio’s largest daily, fails to 
be a good newspaper simply because it cannot 
adequately and honestly report local news. A large share 
of the blame for this must go to publisher Tom Vail. 

Vail is a member of the WASP patriciate that has 
ruled Cleveland since the turn of the century. But now 
things are changing. Blacks are becoming a major 
political force in the city. White ethnics are moving into 
the professions and are taking over management 
positions in government and business. And WASP 
money is being replaced in new ventures by Jewish 
money. 

Vail is a stranger in this world. He neither un- 
derstands its people, nor, apparently, likes them. 
Consequently, he uses his newspaper to fight a holding 
action for the WASPs. To a certain extent, this means 
censoring stories that are injurious to his class and caste. 
For example, this past autumn the Plain Dealer 
serialized the political memoirs of the city’s former black 
mayor, Carl Stokes. The Plain Dealer reprinted Stokes’ 
recounting of an affair he had had with a white woman 
and his days as a shoot-’em-up liquor control agent, but 
it cut out his critique of the Plain Dealer, Tom Vail and 
the city’s white establishment. 

Another technique used by Vail is to pretend that 
problems do not exist. Last October, the Democratic 
candidate for mayor withdrew from the race claiming 
that Cleveland was too racially polarized to campaign in. 
The Plain Dealer ran the story but did little else— 
leaving it to station WK YC-TV to examine the situation 
in a six-part report. 

Still, not all the blame for the sorry state of affairs 
at the Plain Dealer can be laid to Vail’s social 
predilections. There appears to be a real quality control 
problem at the reporter/editor level. 

Last October, for example, Plain Dealer 
columnist Bob Dolgan wrote a piece criticizing a local 
attorney for a lecture on legal ethics he had given to law 
students. Dolgan quoted the lawyer as advising the 
students never to close a case until they had been paid. 
This mercenary attitude on the part of the legal 
profession caused things like Watergate, Dolgan wrote. 
The outraged lawyer, supported by the Cleveland bar, 
went to the Plain Dealer demanding retribution. He got 
it. Dolgan was stripped of his column and assigned to the 
copy desk. The paper also ran an lengthy apology. Why? 
Investigation showed that Dolgan’s quotes—though 
substantially correct—were only second-hand 
paraphrases passed off as quotes. Dolgan had not been 
at the talk, and later, when the attorney offered to let 
him listen to a tape of the lecture, he declined. Ironically 
the tapes contained an admission by the lawyer that he 
was under investigation by the IRS for illegal campaign 
contributions—a point missed altogether by Dolgan. 

Dolgan’s style of reporting is no isolated case. 
Dick Peery, the paper’s schools writer, is equally inept. 
In Cleveland, church groups and black community 
organizations have been trying for years to get the print 
media to look at studies that show a SO per cent drop-out 
rate and massive illiteracy among high school graduates. 
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Yet in the three years that Peery has been covering the 
Cleveland public schools, he has seldom covered those 
problems beyond rewriting the school system’s handouts, 

Business reporting should prove fertile ground in 
Cleveland, a city that is headquarters for more Fortune 
500 companies than any city other than Chicago or New 
York. But here, too, ineptitude is the rule rather than the 
exception. As Cleveland’s press gadfly Roldo Bartimole 
has revealed, Plain Dealer business editor Bruce Ellison 
accepted a week’s trip to Brazil as a guest of the 
Cleveland-based Hanna Mining Co. to inspect its 
operations there. Upon his return in February, Ellison 
wrote a glowing piece about Hanna in Brazil, one that he 
allowed Hanna PR man Fred A. Walker, Jr. to edit. 

Little more than a month later Ellison gave the 
whole front page of the Sunday section over to a feature 
story he had written on how much work the tax 
department of the Cleveland-based Standard Oil of Ohio 
did in paying state and local taxes. Ellison did not see fit 
to mention that for the past five years, the multimillion 
dollar corporation paid less in federal income tax than 
did the average American family. 

And on and on the list could run, but the pity’s 
that the good people of Cleveland really believe that they 
are getting a first-class newspaper in the Plain Dealer. 








Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
Circulation: 493,100 (e); 493,028 (S) 
Hearst 


Kidnap victim Patricia Hearst is a cousin of Los Angel- 
es Herald-Examiner publisher George Hearst, Jr. The 
kidnapping story, one of obvious special interest to the 
newspaper—and special accessibility to family sources— 
was a 40-minute flight from the 61-year-old 
headquarters of Los Angeles’ only afternoon 
metropolitan daily. Still, it came as no surprise to 
sorrowful observers of the Herald-Examiner that the 
story—including her purported renunciation of her 
family—was covered almost entirely through AP copy, 
while The Los Angeles Times assigned three reporters to 
the scene. 

When the Herald-Examiner was created in 1962 
out of the merger of Hearst’s morning Examiner and the 
Hearst-owned evening Herald-Express—on the same day 
that the Chandler-owned Los Angeles Times con- 
veniently folded its evening Mirror, giving each publisher 
a neat monopoly—its owners bragged with justification 
that its daily circulation of 721,026 made it America’s 
largest afternoon paper. The Times wanted the Herald- 
Examiner to succeed, if only to hush Justice Department 
antitrust mutterings about collusion. By 1966, though, 
Times publisher Otis Chandler was saying helplessly, 
“The Herald-Examiner is not competition anymore.” 
Through awesome mismanagement, its circulation in 
growing southern California has dropped one-third since 
1962. ‘‘Largest evening paper in the West,” ad salesmen 
now proclaim more modestly. 

Even with all the potential financial resources it 
possesses as one of nine newspapers in the diversified 
Hearst empire, the Herald-Examiner is content to- 
squeeze out modest profits as a cheaply produced inner- 


city headline service in a sprawling region that lacks ag@~ 


real inner city. The front page is tinted a bilious green, 
and the black and red ink from huge headlines trum- 
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Circulation: 95,625 (m); 137,457 (e); 221,183 (S) 
Carter Publications 


Fort Worth, population 393,000, has no malcontents, 
few blacks, fewer Mexican-Americans, and no young 
people, if you believe the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. The 
Startlegram, as it’s fondly called by newspersons, is a 
morning-evening-Sunday independent paper that 
projects the views of publisher Amon Carter, Jr. Carter 
is Fort Worth’s number one booster, and his paper 
depicts Fort Worth as a gracious city of churches, parks 
and progress. 

Cynics have come to expect that from a paper that 
runs front-page pictures of publisher Carter in his role as 
board member of the local Fat Stock Show. At the same 
time, afternoon city editor Doug Clark was out hustling 
Stock Show stories. Carter is on the zoo board, too, and 
the zoo gets excellent coverage. 

Carter himself, burdened with civic duties, turns 
the day-to-day operation over to editor Jack Butler, who 
runs the paper with a paternal air. Stories are seldom 
suppressed; reporters who survive learn Butler’s attitude 
and censor themsleves. 

The S-7 has never gone in for investigative 
reporting and has consistently been scooped by the Press, 
a scrappy Scripps-Heward tabloid that competes with 
the evening Telegram. Sometimes the S-T will pick up a 
story after the Press breaks it, as it did in a recent 
conflict-of-interest case involving an insurance broker 
running for the school board while his company was 
selling insurance to the school system. But when the 
Press’s Tom Curtis found the district attorney exceeding 
warrant authority in zealous raids on skin-flick houses, 
the S-7 ignored the story. Recently, a Press staffer gave a 
tip to an S-T courthouse reporter who declined to accept 
it. ‘We don't go in for that investigative stuff,” he told 
the startled Press reporter. 

Other papers have style sections; the S-7 retains a 
frothy ‘“‘Women’s World.”” Some papers have om- 
budsmen; the S-7 has a ‘“‘reader’s reporter”’ who wrestles 
with the date Hawaii's last monarch died or determines 
the life span of a man’s winter suit. 

A recent Sunday editorial worried over allowing 
girls to play Little League baseball, and the ac- 
companying editorial cartoon depicted a girl outfielder 
ignoring a fly ball to pick daisies. And in the same issue, 
a forthcoming political section was announced with most 
of the explanatory copy devoted to telling candidates how 
to buy advertising space in the new section. 

Despite its size, the S-T remains a small-town 
paper at age 65. It is perhaps the nation’s leader in 
running front-page wirephotos of small dogs, bathing 
beauties and little girls whose pants have fallen down. 
When the editors discovered that there were, in fact, 


Contributors to this feature are: Philip Carter 
(New Orleans). Chet Flippo (Fort Worth), Charles 
Gillespie (Memphis), Paul Jacobs (San Francisco), 
Ted Joy (Cleveland), . Martin Kasindorf (Los 
Angeles), Gus Lumpe (St. Louis), Andy Merton 
(Manchester). David O'Brian (Boston) and Mike 
Schaffer (San Diego). Coordinated by Newton 
Lamson. 


some young people in Fort Worth, a “teenage column” | 


was instituted. 

One reason for its editorial approach may be that 
the S-T7 is literally a beacon for West Texas, it being the 
only paper distributed in many sections of that vast area. 
Farm and ranch news and pictures of brides are very 
popular in Odessa and Midland, and the S-T7 obliges. 

The Carter foundation also owns Fort Worth’s 
only network TV station, WBAP-TV, as well as the city’s 
largest radio station, WBAP, but that lock on Fort 
Worth’s information services may soon change hands. 
Carter is awaiting FCC approval of the sale of the paper 
and its broadcast outlet to Capital Cities Broadcasting 
Corp., publisher of Women’s Wear Daily, and there’s no 
predicting what the publisher of WWD will do with a 
Startlegram. 








Boston Herald American 

Circulation: 424,654 (all day); 521,285 (S-Herald- 
Advertiser) 

Hearst 


The sad thing about the Boston Herald American is that 
the paper showed a lot of potential two years ago and 
hasn't realized any of it. In June, 1972, the Hearst Corp. 
made a decision it may now regret, transforming its 
lightweight but profitable tabloid Record-A merican into 
a full-sized, eight-column metropolitan daily that was to 
be serious and sophisticated. Hearst invested $8.5 
million in the new venture, buying the name, facilities, 
and a number of top staffers from the dying Boston 
Herald- Traveler. 

It looked briefly as if the new hybrid might sell, 
and there was an air of excitement on the staff, a feeling 
that the liberal and prosperous Boston Globe was finally 
in for some serious competition. But no. The marriage 
between the patrician, Yankee Herald and the blue- 
collar Record-American was an uncomfortable and 
shaky union from the outset. 

Hearst made no changes at the top, allowing the 
Record’s management to carry its five-column mentality 
over into the new effort. The paper has become an 
overgrown tabloid, unable to make the transition and 
looking dreary and disappointingly unprofessional. 

The daily circulation of nearly 425,000 shortly 
after the merger had plunged to around 370,000 even 
before the paper made its recent decision to drop its 
afternoon editions—another 60,000 copies. Advertising 
linage has fallen almost to the level of the old Herald- 
Traveler when it went out of business, and the Herald 
American is fighting for its very existence. 

Despite heavy use of The New York Times News 
Service, giving its front page a look of seriousness, the 
Herald American continues in its old ways, running 
sensationalized local crime stories while almost totally 
ignoring issues and events affecting Boston’s black and 
Spanish-speaking communities. 

National coverage is unremarkable but adequate, 
but local news reporting is spotty. Staff columnists are 
not allowed to express opinions that diverge from the 
conservative paper’s law-and-order editorial policy, thus 
creating a drab sameness about the op-ed page. 

The paper plays up the racist angle of black-white 
confrontations whenever possible—sometimes even when 
one doesn’t exist. The Herald tried to connect the “torch 
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Newspapers was not as easy as it first appeared. There are 

First, the great American yardstick, size. Any paper 
with a circulation of at least 150,000. That decided, we imm 
has bred into his newspaper. 


the past tense for the moribund Boston Herald American) t 
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One last caveat, and then to our knitting. The pro 


they appear. 
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subsequent issues, we will be happy to open our colum 








murder” of a young girl with a series of unrelated in- | | 
cidents, creating the false and dangerous impression that, 
Boston was on the verge of a major race war. The Herald | 
was even guilty of poor taste by running photos of hired 
models re-enacting the murder. | 
And in true Hearst fashion it ran a story linking | 
five teen-age deaths in a Boston suburb to a “‘suicide 
pact.” It was later revealed that the deaths occurred over | 
a seven-year period and that five of the youths were not | 
even contemporaries. The paper had simply picked up. 
an unfounded rumor and played it on page one. | 
Even more serious, however, is the management’s 
occasional use of the paper to grind personal axes. After | 
state representative Barney Frank and _ publisher | ; 
Harold G. Kern wound up on opposite sides of a minor | | 
neighborhood issue, Kern ordered the legislator’s name | | 
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xtends to awards, and, in deference to what has become a numbing 
untry’s worst newspapers to ten. But to come up with the Ten Worst 
eared. There are over 1,700 dailies in the U.S., so the competition for 
arent that our choices would be arbitrary, so we tried at least to set up 
ned out to be equally arbitrary. 

, Size. Any paper included would have to be a major one in its area, one 
decided, we immediately turned around and made our first exception, 
1: 64,060), because of the unique qualities its publisher, William Loeb, 


n of potential. Each of the papers, we believe, has or had (it may be in 


rald American) the resources to be a ‘‘good’’ newspaper. This explains, 


Plain Dealer over its anemic rival, The Cleveland Press. And, we also 

shain-owned papers. We did not go looking for chain-owned papers; 
the selection process. 

e noting that only two papers clearly bear the personal imprint of their 
a lesser extent, Tom Vail’s (although it is Newhouse-owned) Plain 

rmless (except for the clear conservative bent of their editorial pages) 
tion which seems to be the fruit of chain ownership mentality, whose 

ie as long as the revenues keep rolling in. 

nitting. The profiles are in nature impressionistic, intended to si2 a 

omings. Nor should any significance be attached to the order in which 


re out and there is going to be a hell of a lot of grousing about our 
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open our columns to tightly-reasoned (and tightly-written) dissent. 
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banned from the pages of his newspaper. And managing 
editor Jack McLean spearheaded a series charging a 
local public agency with being a ‘patronage picnic” until 
the head of the agency revealed that he employed 
McLean's son and resisted constant pressure from 
McLean to promote him. 

There is still talent on the staff of the Herald 
(although a dozen or so have become discouraged and 
left), but reporters complain that the paper is cheap and 
contemptuous of its employees, fighting over every nickel 
and dime of expenses. 

Boston, with 


its educational, cultural, and 


political institutions, is a good news town and should be | 
able to support a responsible conservative daily to | 


balance the Globe's left-of-center point of view. But the 
Herald American is not it. 


The Plain Dealer 
Circulation: 410,646 (m); 
Newhouse 


517,385 (S) 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Ohio's largest daily, fails to 
be a good newspaper simply because it cannot 
adequately and honestly report local news. A large share 
of the blame for this must go to publisher Tom Vail. 

Vail is a member of the WASP patriciate that has 
ruled Cleveland since the turn of the century. But now 
things are changing. Blacks are becoming a major 
political force in the city. White ethnics are moving into 
the professions and are taking over management 
positions in government and business. And WASP 
money is being replaced in new ventures by Jewish 
money. 

Vail is a stranger in this world. He neither un- 
derstands its people, nor, apparently, 
Consequently, he uses his newspaper to fight a holding 
action for the WASPs. To a certain extent, this means 
censoring stories that are injurious to his class and caste. 
For example, this past autumn the Plain Dealer 
serialized the political memoirs of the city’s former black 
mayor, Carl Stokes. The Plain Dealer reprinted Stokes’ 
recounting of an affair he had had with a white woman 
and his days as a shoot-’em-up liquor control agent, but 
it cut out his critique of the Plain Dealer, Tom Vail and 
the city’s white establishment. 

Another technique used by Vail is to pretend that 
problems do not exist. Last October, the Democratic 
candidate for mayor withdrew from the race claiming 
that Cleveland was too racially polarized to campaign in. 
The Plain Dealer ran the story but did little else— 
leaving it to station WK YC-TV to examine the situation 
in a six-part report. 

Still, not all the blame for the sorry state of affairs 
at the Plain Dealer can be laid to Vail’s social 
predilections. There appears to be a real quality control 
problem at the reporter/editor level. 

Last October, for example, 
columnist Bob Dolgan wrote a piece criticizing a local 


attorney for a lecture on legal ethics he had given to law | 


students. Dolgan quoted the lawyer as advising the 
students never to close a case until they had been paid. 
This mercenary attitude on the part of the legal 
profession caused things like Watergate, Dolgan wrote. 
The outraged lawyer, supported by the Cleveland bar, 
went to the Plain Dealer demanding retribution. He got 
it. Dolgan was stripped of his column and assigned to the 
copy desk. The paper also ran an lengthy apology. Why? 
Investigation showed that Dolgan’s quotes—though 
substantially correct—were only second-hand 
paraphrases passed off as quotes. Dolgan had not been 
at the talk, and later, when the attorney offered to let 
him listen to a tape of the lecture, he declined. Ironically 
the tapes contained an admission by the lawyer that he 
was under investigation by the IRS for illegal campaign 
contributions—a point missed altogether by Dolgan. 
Dolgan’s style of reporting is no isolated case. 
Dick Peery, the paper’s schools writer, is equally inept. 
In Cleveland, church groups and black community 
organizations have been trying for years to get the print 


media to look at studies that show a SO per cent drop-out | 
| rate and massive illiteracy among high school graduates. 
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Yet in the three years that Peery has been covering in 
Cleveland public schools, he has seldom covered those 
problems beyond rewriting the school system’s handouts, 
Business reporting should prove fertile ground in 
Cleveland, a city that is headquarters for more Fortune 
500 companies than any city other than Chicago or New 
York. But here, too, ineptitude is the rule rather than the 
exception. As Cleveland’s press gadfly Roldo Bartimole 
has revealed, Plain Dealer business editor Bruce Ellison 
accepted a week’s trip to Brazil as a guest of the 
Cleveland-based Hanna Mining Co. to inspect its 
operations there. Upon his return in February, Ellison 
wrote a glowing piece about Hanna in Brazil, one that he 
allowed Hanna PR man Fred A. Walker, Jr. to edit. 
Little more than a month later Ellison gave the 
whole front page of the Sunday section over to a feature 
story he had written on how much work the tax 
department of the Cleveland-based Standard Oi! of Ohio 
did in paying state and local taxes. Ellison did not see fit 
to mention that for the past five years, the multimillion 


| dollar corporation paid less in federal income tax than 
did the average American family. 


And on and on the list could run, but the pity’s 
that the good people of Cleveland really believe that they 


| are getting a first-class newspaper in the Plain Dealer. 








Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 


Circulation: 493,100 (e); 493,028 (S) 
Hearst 


Kidnap victim Patricia Hearst is a cousin of Los Angel- 
es Herald-Examiner publisher George Hearst, Jr. The 
kidnapping story, one of obvious special interest to the 
newspaper—and special accessibility to family sources— 
was a 40-minute flight from the 61-year-old 
headquarters of Los Angeles’ only afternoon 
metropolitan daily. Still, it came as no surprise to 
sorrowful observers of the Herald-Examiner that the 
story—including her purported renunciation of her 
family—was covered almost entirely through AP copy, 
while The Los Angeles Times assigned three reporters to 
the scene. 

When the Herald-Examiner was created in 1962 
out of the merger of Hearst’s morning Examiner and the 
Hearst-owned evening Herald-Express—on the same day 
that the Chandler-owned Los Angeles Times con- 
veniently folded its evening Mirror, giving each publisher 
a neat monopoly—its owners bragged with justification 
that its daily circulation of 721,026 made it America’s 
largest afternoon paper. The Times wanted the Herald- 
Examiner to succeed, if only to hush Justice Department 
antitrust mutterings about collusion. By 1966, though, 
Times publisher Otis Chandler was saying helplessly, 
“The Herald-Examiner is not competition anymore.” 
Through awesome mismanagement, its circulation in 
growing southern California has dropped one-third since 
1962. ‘Largest evening paper in the West,’ ad salesmen 
now proclaim more modestly. 

Even with all the potential financial resources it 
possesses as one of nine newspapers in the diversified 
Hearst empire, the Herald-Examiner is content to 
squeeze out modest profits as a cheaply produced inner- 


city headiine service in a sprawling region that lacks aw ~ 


real inner city. The front page is tinted a bilious green, 
and the black and red ink from huge headlines trum- 





peting disasters and murder trials rubs off on the 
hand. Says a former assistant city editor, “‘It is 
aimed at the underside of the community, the 
barely literate, the people who want to know about 
murders and UFOs, sports results and damn little 
else."" Since the Times began publishing closing 
stock market listings in an evening edition, the few 
white-collar readers who used to leaven the Hearst 
audience of racing-results buyers have disap- 
peared. With the rise of TV news, its traditional 
audience is disappearing, too. 

“The newspaper for people who don’t have 
all day to read one,” promotional radio spots blare. 
Primarily wire copy and canned features, the paper 
contains few local news bylines. Tall, cigar- 
chomping city editor Tom Caton orders reporters 
to keep almost everything within two pages. Top 
salary scale is $212, about two-thirds the pay on the 
Times. There are no merit raises. Consequently, 
reporters are either youngsters trying to make a 
quick name in a big city or unbuttoned oldsters at 
the end of the line. 

Management has had things its way since a 
strike-lockout in December, 1967, which Hearst 
successfully rode out to break the unions. Now 
most of the budget can be plowed into a modern, 
computerized printing plant at the expense of the 
editorial side. 

Since the state began charging rent for 
pressroom space in the Sacramento capitol, the 
Herald-Examiner seldom has sent a staffer to cover 
California government firsthand. About the only 
way anewsman gets out of town is on a junket, which 
reporters are encouraged to accept. The editorial 
budget heavily emphasizes a nicely competitive 
sports section, starring columnist Melvin Durslag, 
and an entertainment section with two Hollywood 
gossip columnists. Managing editor Donald 
Goodenow plays things Hearst’s way, making few 
waves about the usending hold-down on expenses. 

Ultraconservsiive cditorials on national and 
world issues are canned in New York. Goodenow 
gets autonomy or Iv 
stands as opposing 
drinking water. 

The advertiser is king. Business office 
‘must’ stories about the opening of department 
stores abound. Bad news about leading firms is 
avoided. The paper carries and sporadically uses 
The New York Times News Service, but a recent 
Times expose of the cargo-door troubles of the 
McDonnell Douglas DC-10 buili in nearby Long 
Beach did not run in the Herald-Examiner. 

In the daily rush to shoehorn wire copy into 
editions, headlines are sloppy. Over an account of a 
New Jersey judicial decision ordering the Little 
League to let girls play, the headline said, ‘Court 
Calls Girls ‘Out’ of Baseball.” As modern as the 
printing plant is, typos like “pubic relations 

director” are frequent. A photo editor once 
declined to write a dog’s name, Butchy, into a 
caption. He chuckled, “You know what they’d do 
with that one downstairs.” 


i} matters, and takes such 
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The Commercial Appeal 


Circulation: 216,301 (m); 280,953 (S) 
Scripps - Howard 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal remains a 
paper lashed to the mast of chain ownership, 
pledged to policies that produce revenue and 
maintain budgets. While there is no denying an 
improved product, a limit has obviously been 
placed on improvement. Outside Memphis, the 
Commercial Appeal has hardly changed at all. It 
has the same state capital bureau it always had: 
one man. It has the same Washington bureau it 
always had: one man. 

Like most other American newspapers, the 


Commercial Appeal makes no effort to cover the 
United States. As editor Gordon Hanna once ex- 
plained to a reporter who wanted to leave the 
block, ‘‘That’s what wire services are for.”” The 
Commercial Appeal does not even share in the 
Scripps-Howard News Service, an operation which 
enables a sister publication, the afternoon Press- 
Scimitar, to pose as the possessor of correspon- 
dents in a rather esoteric string of cities. (Scripps- 
Howard flourishes best where it has a monopoly, 
and in Memphis it has the best of all possible 
monopolies: morning and afternoon newspapers 
without competition, a network television station, 
and AM and FM radio stations.) 


The Commercial Appeal does maintain 
correspondents, called bureaus, in several com- 
munities within its three-state circulation area, but 
until this year it did not consider them important 
enough to put on the payroll. Instead they were 
paid by the column inch, and the recent change in 
status was not sparked by a desire for improvement 
but by the need to placate the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


The Commercial A ppeal's history of excesses 
reads like journalistic folklore. Under former 
editor Frank Ahlgren, no citizen could ever be 
referred to as a native of Arkansas. Natives were 
Atricans. During his tenure, Ahlgren managed to 
dilute Commercial Appeal prestige considerably by 
supporting a series of bad candidates and a string 
of poor decisions on civic issues. For years after it 
had become a major establishment, mention of the 
dog track across the river was prohibited. And he 
once banned the use of the name of the city’s mayor 
from the paper’s news columns. 


Between them, Ahlgren and former 
managing editor Michael Grehl (now the Scripps- 
Howard editor in Evansville), were able to convince 
a remarkable number of talented men and women 
that they would be happier elsewhere—Ahlgren 
with his eccentric policies and leadership, Grehl 
with his grating personality. 

Gordon Hanna, Ahlgren’s successor, is a 
cold man with a cold smile. Denied the warmth and 
charm Ahlgren could turn on, he nevertheless has 
improved staff morale and the Commercial Appeal 
by the rather simple expedient of being a 
professional, albeit a Scripps-Howard professional. 
He is an experienced budget-watcher and would 
appear to be the last man to oppose the policy of 
small staff and small news hole. 

Hanna’s editorial and op-ed pages—aside 
from Draper Hill cartoons (he may actually, it is 
thought, be licensed to dabble in liberal ink) and 


18, ; 


contributions by black columnist Art Gilliam—are 
a menagerie of syndicated names, although some 
effort has been made to create a balance of liberal 
and conservative voices. No staff columnist of 
strong opinion is permitted op-ed space. And, of 
course, there are days when op-ed disappears 
entirely, devoured by advertising. 

Still there is an element of pathos in 
proposing the Commercial Appeal as one of the ten 
worst papers: it seems actually bent on 
improvement and is much better today than it was 
five years ago. 

It no longer seems edited from the Memphis 
Country Club for the Memphis Country Club; the 
once-flourishing herd of sacred cows has 
diminished; reporters have a freer hand; although 
the staff remains small, its salaries are the highest 
in the South; page-one columnist Lydel Sims has 
always provided a note of sanity; Larry Williams on 
television and Beth Tamke on religion would be 
regarded as superior talent on any newspaper; and 
the Sunday magazine is generally well-written 
although it still carries an annual bride’s issue 
anvil-like around its neck. 

Scripps-Howard executives are content to 
enjoy their lucrative monopoly from afar. They 
rarely make public appearances in Memphis. Some 
of them made the mistake of showing up for the 
opening of the city’s new stadium a few years ago. 
They were booed. The Commercial Appeal. 
reporting the incident, did not identify them as 
Scripps-Howard figures. Dignitaries were booed, 
the story said. 








The San Diego Union 


Circulation: 170,658 (m); 280,268 (S) 
Copley 


San Diego is the home of the most active naval 
force in the Pacific Ocean, a fleet of retired ad- 
mirals, and one of the battleships of conservative 
journalism, The San Diego Union. The three have 
always seemed to be linked, for the Union tailors its 
contents to serve straight Republican tastes and 
‘positive’ thinking. 

The stately Union paints pants on cartoon 
character Andy Capp, refuses advertisements for 
X-rated films and bars words such as “girls” or 
““foxes’’ from classified ads for massage parlors. 
Military and patriotic themes are given shined- 
brass treatments by the Union; more embarrassing 
or distasteful stories get less play, particularly if 
they tarnish the paper’s favorite people or ideas. 
For example, in a recent issue pictures of designs 
for memorial coins were spread across four 
columns of the front page while editors relegated a 
just-broken story of illegal FBI attempts to disrupt 
fringe political groups during J. Edgar Hoover’s 
day to page two. 

Local news sections are bland, filled mostly 
with meeting and speech coverage. Investigative or 
interpretative stories are rare. The paper’s pro- 
military, conservative biases show in its reporting 
of city and regional news as well as in its handling 
of national and international events. Drug, sex and 
minority group stories are usually ignored—except. 
of course, when they can be given a law-and-order 
slant. The Union will go all out to cover a police 
raid, but don't look in its pages for articles 
questioning police priorities, tactics or probity. 

The Union, for as long as it could, kept 
short its coverage of San Diego financier and Nixon- 
friend C. Arnhold Smith’s troubles—and kept it 
preferably inside along with all but the most im- 
portant news breaks in the Watergate in- 
vestigation. The Union continues to bury stories 
about the charges that the Alessio family— 
prominent San Diegans and friends of Smith—had 
bribed prison officials to obtain leaves of absence 





for family members serving time in state prison. 
When Union publisher James Copley died on the 
same day that the Mideast War broke out, Copley’s 
obit got a six-column headline and a color picture, 
and the war story took the second spot. Editorial 
policy is directed by retired Marine Corps Lt. Gen. 
Victor (“The Brute”) Krulak. “Krulak was too 
hawkish for the Marine Corps,” goes a popular 
quote, “but he was just right for Copley.” The 
paper backed Goldwater in 1964, has steadily 
aligned itself with the Nixon position in the 
Watergate scandal, and has editorialized against 
shield laws for newsmen. Its editorial pages, which 
almost always include a Bible quote or a Will 
Rogers saying, are open mainly to a very narrow 
band of conservative opinion. 

The Union serves an area with a 
population of 1.5 million, and there is some doubt 
whether, in maintaining its crusty, Republican 
bent, it is really in step with its community. 
Despite, for example, the conservative Navy in- 
fluence, the majority of San Diego’s legislative 
delegation is Democratic, and a flourishing 
suburban press along with a substantial circulation 
of the Los Angeles Times (the only home-based 
competition is the feature-oriented, flashier sister 
Copley paper, the Evening Tribune) indicates that 
San Diegans are not completely satisfied with the 





Union's notions of what makes good news. 
There are signs of a very gradual loosening 
up and improvement over the Union of several 
years ago. The paper has found an outstanding 
sports columnist in Jack Murphy and is running 
pro-and-con debates on local issues. There are 
more features, a bit more interpretative writing, 
and some strengthening of the editorial page can 
be seen. But for now, the Union still remains a 
paper which insists on keeping stories that make it 
uncomfortable—like Watergate—on page four. 








St. Lovis Globe -Democrat 


Circulation: 300,183 (Mon.-Fri.) 300,027 (Weekend) 
Newhouse 


Editorially, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is 
conservative, pro-Nixon, anti-labor and generally 
hostile to anyone unfortunate enough to be poor, 
black, or, in some instances, even young. But you 
don’t have to read the Newhouse-owned Globe's 
editorial page to learn its philosophical orien- 
tation—it’s on display throughout the paper. 
Long after black Americans had indicated 
their preference for being called “blacks,” for 
example, the Globe insisted on calling them 








‘Negroes,’ and Muhammad Ali was Cassius Clay 
in the Globe probably longer than any place else. 
Civil rights activists, until quite recently, were 
routinely referred to as “militants” in a way leaving 
little doubt as to the meaning of the epithet. In 
much the same vein, the Globe persisted in calling 
long-haired young people hippies long after such a 
description had lost any meaning. 

The poor are always fair game in the 
Globe—chiseling and fraud were major areas of 
concern in a recent series about the welfare system. 
And a favorite way to zero in on law and order 
problems is to analyze court statistics to show 
which judges are “soft” on criminals. 

The publisher, the managing editor and the 
editor of the editorial page are Roman Catholics, 
and there are times when the Globe might be 
mistaken for the official publication of the St. 
Louis archdiocese. Catholic news appears first in 
the Globe, and the reporting and editorializing on 
the abortion issue is such that readers must wonder 
if there are any pro-abortion arguments at all. 

Completely missing from the Globe is any 
sustained, in-depth coverage of areas that can have 
an impact on the quality of life in a large city: the 
environment, consumer interests, education and 
housing are just a few. The Globe’s sporadic efforts 
in these areas—made despite management 





If your guru told you to make your next 
lecture tour wearing a Donald Duck costume, 


That’s one of the questions Paul Krassner 


would you do it? 


posed to Baba Ram Dass (formerly Richard 
Alpert) in an impolite interview that will be 
published in the 16th anniversary issue of The 
Realist, America’s first contemporary under- 
ground—oops, alternative—periodical. 

There will also be a transcript of his debate 
with Rennie Davis at the Houston Astrodome, 
in which the Editor and Zen Bastard character- 
ized Guru Maharaj Ji as “the spiritual equivalent 
of Mark Spitz.” 

Plus Mae Brussell’s documented analysis of 
who's really behind the Symbionese Liberation 
Army—a logical follow-up to her prophetic 
material on Watergate. In addition to her weekly 
syndicated radio program, she is now teaching 
a unique college course—‘‘Political Conspiracy 
and Assassination: Truth and _ Illusion”’—and 
launching the fortnightly Conspiracy Newsletter. 

James McCord has threatened to sue The 
Realist, and his correspondence with Paul 
Krassner will be included in the anniversary 
issue, along with “The Parts Left Out of The 
Exorcist” and other goodies and baddies. 

While you’re at it, you might as well order a 





8 The Realist, Dept.M 
595 Broadway, N.Y. 10012 
Enclosed please find: 


O $3 for a one-year (six-issues) subscription to The 
Realist beginning with the anniversary issue 


© $5 for a two-year (12 issues) subscription to The 
Realist beginning with the anniversary issue 


0 


$6 for a one-year (24 issues) subscription to Mae 
Brussell’s Conspiracy Newsletter 


$7 for a copy of Paul Krassner’s book, The Truth Is 











copy of The Truth Is Silly Putty (How a Satirical Silly Putty 

Editor Became a Yippie Conspirator in Ten Easy rere Apt 
Years)—which prompted Groucho Marx to say: 

“It's a hilarious book and | predict in time Paul — 

Krassner will wind up as the only live Lenny City State Zip 
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Bruce.” 
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inertia—are usually the outgrowth of especially 


strong interests on the part of individual reporters. | 


They are always short-lived, either because the 
reporter involved leaves the Globe or because he or 
she is discouraged by the systematic downgrading 
of his or her efforts. Consequently, these areas are 
covered (at best) superficially by general assign- 
ment reporters or (at worst) via handout. 

On the plus side, there are good reasons for 
preferring the Globe over the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the rival publication owned by the 
Pulitzer family. The Globe's real strength lies in its 
local coverage of what traditionally is thought to be 
news: crime, riots, natural and man-made 
disasters, and the conventional beats of local 
government. 

Typographically, the Globe is more pleasing 
than the Post-Dispatch. For years it has led in 
makeup innovations, its rival following timidly. 
And the Globe is more readable, being more tightly 
written and edited. The paper’s staff includes a 
number of talented, highly qualified journalists. 
For informative, timely reporting on Missouri 
politics, no one is better than the Globe’s Jack 
Flach. Pete Rahn’s writing about radio and 
television is exceptional, as is Bob Burns’ Bench- 
warmer column in the sports pages. 

There is a kind of feckless competition 
between the Globe and the Post-Dispatch, 
although it is a tainted one. The two papers, which 
are nearly equal in circulation, are umbilically 
linked, sharing printing facilities under the Failing 
Newspaper Act. It is generally thought that the 
only direction given to executives of Newhouse 
papers is to make money for S.I. Newhouse. But 
the Globe—although profitable—has a special 
excuse for cutting corners and holding payroll 
expenses down. It has been assigned the role of St. 
Louis’ failing newspaper and seems to feel com- 
pelled to parade as one. 








San Francisco Chronicle 


Circulation: 458,163 (m); 654,311 (S-Examiner & 
Chronicle) 
Chronicle Publishing Co. 


The editors of [MORE] are wrong to include the 
San Francisco Chronicle in their list of the ten 
worst papers. The Chronicle isn't a newspaper. 
Once upon a time it was, but that was long ago 
before its owners realized that the only function of 
a publication is to make money. With that 
discovery, the Chronicle substituted entertainment 
for journalism. 

The shift, in the late 1950s, from journalism 
to entertainment has paid off handsomely. On the 
day this piece was written, for example, the 
Chronicle ran 56 pages, of which about 60 per cent 
was advertising—more or less the norm. But don’t 
get the idea that pots of money are spent filling up 
the other 40 per cent. Out of that come 12 daily 
columns, extensive sports pages, a big society fluff 
section, puff business news, stock market 
quotations and reviews of movies and jazz—all 
with little space left for “hard” news. 

So you don’t read the Chronicle for news, 
because if you did you wouldn't find much. The 
paper doesn't have a Washington bureau or even 
one in Los Angeles, the real center of power in 
California. It depends instead on the wire services, 
The New York Times News Service and the Los 
Angeles Times- Washington Post service. Now that 
wouldn't be so bad, either, except for the fact that 
the Chronicle often runs them a day late—no mean 
trick when you've got a three-hour advantage over 
east coast editors—and frequently in a version so 
truncated that you can read the original later and 
not remember you have seen it before. 

Instead of for news, the Chronicle is read for 








its dozen or more columnists. (In the Sunday 
amalgam, the Sunday Examiner and Chronicle, 


you get to read the “rival” Hearst-owned 
Examiner's news and the Chronicle’s features.) The 
best of the lot is Herb Caen, who consistently writes 
the most literate local column in America. Back in 
1950, Caen shifted over to the Examiner, then a 
morning paper, and the Chronicle’s circulation 
dropped by 30,000 while the Examiner's rose a like 
amount. The Chronicle learned its lesson, and 
eight years later, in a determined effort to become 
number one, it rehired Caen. 

The Chronicle’s entertainment motif carries 
over into the news section. The pages abound in 
boxes with bordered rules enclosing very little 
except froth. And the rule seems to be that if a 
story can be handled either frivolously or sen- 
sationally, that’s the way to go. 

It works, too. The Chronicle advertises itself 
as the paper with the ‘Largest Daily Circulation in 
Northern California,” and it’s true—although its 
being the only morning paper in the area reduces, 
somewhat, the merit of the claim. And there are no 
illusions aboard the Chronicle about the root of its 
success. Hardly anyone on the staff would deny 
that it has ceased to be a newspaper. The 
justification offered is that the old Chronicle—to 
which journalists were attracted from all over the 
country—lost money and the present one makes 
out very well, indeed. Defensive staffers point out 
that the Chronicle does carry occasional “‘think’’ 
pieces from the New York Times and _ the 
Washington Post, slipping them in, so to speak, on 
the unsuspecting reader. The most disheartening 
defense of the Chronicle for news-hungry San 
Franciscans is, of course, the appeal to its suc- 
cess—proof, its staffers claim, that the Chronicle is 
giving its readers exactly what they want. 








The Times-Picayune 
Circulation: 206,022 (m); 306,875 (S) 
Newhouse 


If it takes a decade for a truly wretched newspaper 
to outgrow its reputation, then the Times-Picayune 
may have no more than eight and one-half years to 
go. For, quite frankly, the Times-Picayune (a/k/a 
the Picayune, the goddamn Picayune, and the 
Times-Peculiar) has slipped from its former 
eminence. Once well-nigh universally 


acknowledged to be the worst big-city daily in the 
South, this bloated, sluggish, myopic giant of the 
Delta morn is showing signs of becoming merely 
bad. 
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A year and a half ago, former editor George 
Healey—the grandly pompous “Mister Healy,” 
whose stamp the 138-year-old paper bore for a 
generation—left. His replacement, AP’s former 
Louisiana and Mississippi bureau’ chief, Ed 
Tunstall, shows signs of actually encouraging his 
hands to go out and dig for news. But connoisseurs 
of the “‘old”’ Picayune have little immediate cause 
for despair. You can still find: a five-column Sears 
ad on the op-ed page and Jane Fonda vilified on the 
editorial page. A page-one salute to President 
Nixon signed by publisher Ashton Phelps. Ads that 
look like news stories. News stories that read like 
ads. Pitiful Washington coverage. No investigative 
reporting at all. 

Despite the fact that New Orleans boasts 
one of the highest homicide rates in the country, 
despite endless editorials about crime in the streets, 
the paper still assigns one lone reporter to cover the 
police department, the municipal and traffic 
courts, the parish (county) sheriff's office, and the 
office of the district attorney. 

Local scandals—-like the one last year in 
which the president-elect of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce and another prominent 
establishment figure were convicted of fixing the 
local price of concrete—are not the Picayune’s 
meat. If there is anything that Picayune reporters 
have learned in the past quarter-century, it is that 
advertisers and civic leaders are not to be dealt with 
harshly. 

There has, in fact, always been lively 
speculation about just what a big advertiser in the 
Picayune can buy along with his _ space. 
Traditionally, favored advertisers can lay claim to 
the B.O.-Must—a suitably laudatory write-up 
emanating from the business office on, perhaps, 
the grand opening of a new shopping center. The 
same advertiser need not fear an examination of 
how local fire and zoning codes were bent on his 
behalf or any digging into the little arrangements 
that allowed the shopping center to pre-empt a 
ghetto playground. Nor need he lie awake dreading 
the Picayune’s comparative shopping reports and 
consumer exposes. It doesn’t go in for that sort of 
thing, either. 

Yet, buried in the Picayune are some strong 
reportorial talents, and editor Tunstall is giving his 
staff freer rein than it has had in living memory. A 


few of the changes even precede Tunstall. During 


Louisiana’s U.S. Senate campaign in 1972, the 
paper—which circulates state-wide and _ into 
southern Mississippi—actually sent reporters out 
of town to cover the candidates. No one could recall 
that ever happening before. And now one of the 
paper’s best political writers, Jim Gillis, has been 
cut loose to produce a column, one that has turned 
out to be disarmingly good. Environmental 
coverage is thorough and even biting, thanks to 
reporter Cornelia Carrier. Sportswriters are 
traveling more, and feature stories and page-one 
makeup are gradually brightening. 

But local economic coverage remains 
woefully unimaginative, and the business section is 
as crammed as ever with canned copy. And still— 
in one of America’s most durably, elaborately, and 
spectacularly corrupt cities—there is not an in- 
vestigative reporter in sight. 

So give them eight more years. 








Manchester Union Leader 


Circulation: 64,060 
William Loeb 


Every four years, just before New Hampshire's 
first-in-the nation presidential primary, national 
media carry a spate of features on the Manchester 
Union Leader and its publisher, William Loeb. 
Loeb usually comes off as an eccentric but basically 












harmless right-wing nut. When the primary is over, 
the heavies clear out, leaving Loeb and the Union 
Leader alone as the dominant purveyor of news and 
opinion to more than 800,000 people. 


Nowhere else in the nation does one 
newspaper so thoroughly dominate an entire state. 
The Union Leader's 65,000 circulation does not 
seem particularly impressive—but it is nearly three 
times that of The Nashua Telegraph, its closest 
competitor. And the Union Leader is the only daily 
distributed statewide. 


The Union Leader sets the tone for the 
state—a regressive, repressive tone which tends to 
add a tinge of suspicion and bigotry to a basically 
isolationist Yankee population. 


It is, however, impossible to understand the 
Union Leader’s full impact without knowing a little 
about New Hampshire itself. It is. the only state 
which has neither a sales nor an income tax— 
thanks, primarily, to Loeb’s vitriolic attacks on 
would-be taxers. One result is a woefully un- 
derfinanced public education system, which ranks 
SOth in state aid to public education. 


Loeb has a relatively easy time fighting tax 
reform because of the archaic structure of the state 
legislature. The 400-man House of Representatives 
and the 24-man Senate meet in regular session 
every two years for 60 days. Every session reform 
groups try to reduce its size and to introduce real 
salaries (the pay is now $200 per session) to lure 
competent persons into running. And every two 
years Loeb puts up a stiff fight. The lack of 
remuneration limits those who can serve to two 





BY SOL YURICK 


On April 4, The New York Times’ page-one 
superheadline (nuclear explosions, moon landings, 
world wars) read: NIXON TO PAY $432,787 IN 
BACK TAXES; CONGRESS PANEL STAFF 
AND I.R.S. FIND UNDERPAYMENTS IN 4 
YEARS IN OFFICE. Immediately underneath and 
to the left was a photograph of Patty Hearst 
holding a submachine gun. It’s all one story, of 
course, but little evidence exists in the Times or 
anywhere else to indicate that journalists covering 
the Hearst affair grasp the connection implicit 
in such a stunning and ironic juxtaposition. 

Given this time in American history, a 
newspaper should be an intelligence report to the 
American people, who need truth as never before. 
Intelligence means to see connections among 
disparate events, to perceive those who work to 
make these connections invisible, to serve a par- 
ticular constituency in order to arm it against its 
enemies. Enemies in this case means those who 
dominate it politically, economically, and 
emotionally. I submit that the media did not serve 
the public in their coverage of the Symbionese 
Liberation Army; they gave out emotion- 
organizing disinformation and propaganda, not 
intelligence. 

Consider the total related context in which 
Patty Hearst’s arrest takes place: The Oil Crisis; 
was it real or fake? (For example, if one determines 
that the crisis is fake, the commonly used word 
embargo cannot be used in the unquestioned way it 
has been. Whose embargo? If we start with the 
assumption that it is Arabia-Aramco’s embargo 
against the U.S., then a whole new area of in- 
vestigative reporting opens up: taken-for- 
granted words take on new meanings. Notice: I 
used the word “‘arrest’”’ in connection with Patty 





Sol Yurick is a novelist and social critic 
and author of The Bag. 





groups—the rich and the retired. The average age 
of the New Hampshire legislator is well over 60, 
and the body is hardly a hotbed of reform. 

One of Loeb’s favorite targets—especially at 
budget time—is the University of New Hampshire. 
In the spring of 1971, for example, he sent an 
“investigative reporter” out to Cincinnati to dig 
into the background of Dr. Thomas Bonner, the 
newly appointed UNH president. The result was 
vintage Loeb: A CLOSE LOOK AT DR. BON- 
NER/HIS CADRE BROUGHT BEER, LIQUOR 
AND ALL-NIGHT SEX TO UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI. The good Dr. Bonner had yielded 
on the issue of dormitory hours. 

More recently, when a group of 
homosexuals formed a gay students organization 
on campus, the Union Leader responded with a 
front-page editorial headlined: BOOT THE 
PANSIES OUT OF UNH. The results of this type 
of campaign? Niggardly funding, making tuition 
for in-state students at UNH over $900 per 
semester, one of the highest charged at any state 
university. 

Usually, as with UNH, Loeb succeeds only 
in a negative manner; while he is able to prevent 
reforms, he is usually unable to make things 


‘happen. His candidates rarely win, although he 


gives them massive page-one coverage. (Other 
candidates are generally treated fairly but their 
stories don’t seem to get the same kind of play.) 

In 1972, however, a Loeb surrogate, a 
transplanted Georgian named Meldrin Thomson, 
whose previous political successes were limited to a 
couple of local school boards, won, with Loeb’s 


Because the press fails 
to place the SLA in 
historical perspective, 
contends the author, it 
produces emotion- 
organizing 
disinformation and 
propaganda, not 
intelligence. 


Hearst.) Hooked on cars, people suffer on gas lines 
with sheeplike patience; what violence there is 
doesn’t get directed against the source of the 
trouble. Truckers striking are driven to violence. 
The wheat deal is half-forgotten, remembered 
only by those with empty bellies. (What is not 


remembered, because it has not been connected, | 


stressed repeatedly, is that while the wheat deal was 
being engineered, Earl Butz took about 70 million 
grain-acres off the market, and cattlemen were 
slaughtering their stock to drive prices up.) The 
meat shortage is ended, but the food prices keep on 
rising. Inflation is either unstoppable or a matter of 
economic policy, perhaps directed at achieving a 
favorable balance-of-payments. Favorable for 
whom? More and more Americans drop below the 
poverty line every day. Nixon impounds poverty- 
program funds, aggravating the situation. 
Watergate, and everything it stands for, leads to a 
loss of faith in the leaders and institutions of 


- American society; is everyone completely corrupt? 


Thirty years of pointless war and cost-overruns for 
weapons-systems that frequently don’t work. Ten 
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support, the governorship in a three-way fight. 
During the past, 16 months, the state government 
has stood still. Governor Thomson, who rarely 
makes a move in which Loeb would not concur, 
vetoed the capital budget passed by the legislature 
in the regular 1973 session. Since the legislature 
had gone home after passing the budget, there was 
no capital budget in 1973, a year when literally 
nothing was built in the state. 

Other items for a Loeb sampler: Earlier this 
year, taking exception to some of Henry 
Kissinger’s diplomatic tactics, Loeb ran an 
editorial entitled KISSINGER THE KIKE? The 
paper has carried a number of opinion pieces 
favoring the jailing of reporters who refuse to reveal 
their sources. Until recently, the Union Leader 
referred to all blacks as ‘“‘negroes.”” With a small 
“‘n.”” Now, only blacks who behave themselves are 
““negroes.”” Uppity blacks are “blacks.’’ And when 
the Sanborn, N.H., school board banned Germaine 


‘Greer’s The Female Eunuch, Loeb wrote a 


congratulatory editorial. 

Is there anything good about the Union 
Leader? Yes, a statewide network of stringers who 
keep the public informed about charity balls, barn 
sales, and the like. And although the writing on the 
sports pages is mediocre at best, the Union Leader 
does a good job of covering schoolboy sports. Also 
Loeb is a generous employer; salaries at the Union 
Leader are nearly double those of other dailies in 


‘the state, with experienced reporters making 


$10,000 or more. The fringe benefits are good, and 
Loeb has been known to help with employees’ 
medical expenses out of his own pocket. 


The Arrest of Patricia Hearst 


years (the ’sixties) in which there was a growing 
awareness of the need for vast reforms. Reform 
denied: the inflexible conservatism of American 
rulers triumphs. Therefore, revolution seems like 
the only possible option. After all, Americans are 
supposed to be self-reliant and freedom-loving; is 
America a banana republic? And the critical words 
of a now-fractured New Left, at its most 
outrageous, seem to come more true every day. If 
the leaders and the lawmakers of this land are 
lawless, then who shall make and administer the 
law? Then is the word ‘arrest’ rather than ‘kid- 
nap’ justified? 

These and many more events, signs of social 
collapse, lead to the rise of “terrorism” as a tool of 
last resort for political and social change: 
Palestinian guerrillas, a Japanese Red Army, 
various secret Irish factions, Weathermen, and, 
most important of all, the exemplary actions of 
various Latin American groups; the Tupamaros. 
State of Siege. Certainly the FBI is worried, as is 
the CIA, USAID, and the Department of Defense. 
Remember: a few weeks before Patty’s arrest, 
several Americans, some from California, were 
arrested for allegedly bringing parts of a Russian 
SAM 7 missile launcher to England. 

Are there signs of a loosely connected in- 
ternational confederation? Earlier, Nixon had as 
much as asked the CIA to manufacture a new 
International Communist Conspiracy. Does the 
“confederation” exist in the minds of the FBI, who 
would terrorize the middle class? That was the 
procedure during the classic days of the Cold War. 
There was widespread propaganda about an in- 
ternational terrorist conspiracy from about 1870- 
1914 which found its way into the writings of 
Henry James, Conrad, Conan Doyle, Zola, 
Dostoevsky... .I would ask all reporters to seek 
out the complete terrorism files in their morgues. 
This revolutionary “‘terror’’ is met by a counter- 











terror which, in many cases, is provoked, or 
initiated first; Kent State, the assassination of 
Malcolm X, Fred Hampton, even the gratuitous, 
warrantless drug busts of Middle Americans; 
Collinsville, Illinois. 

To give even this mere listing of events as 
background, a context admittedly without proper 
links and analysis, begins to make the SLA’s arrest 
of Patty Hearst seem almost reasonable, dignified, 
the last resort of a grouping which has assumed 
leadership in the name of a tormented underclass. 
And after all, aren’t the papers full of a whining 
after effective leadership? 


H.. is this event reported? What con- 
nections are made; which are not made? On Feb. 6, 
the arrest is reported as a kidnapping. The Daily 
News, striving as always to keep its readers in pure 
and barbaric ignorance, gives it headline treat- 
ment, focusing on lurid details (“. . .the apartment 
is a shambles. . .splattered with blood. . .”’) and, of 
course, gives us a phrase which is to be repeated 
constantly: “‘Patty Hearst was dragged screaming 
and half-nude from. . .” Let me invite a screaming- 
and-half-nude count. Coupled to two black men 
and a white woman, repeat again and again and a 
conditioned response (race, sex, sinister, kinky, 
revolution) sets in. The Times doesn’t report till the 
next day, and then plays the story on page 74. 
Either it doesn’t loom large on the world scale, or 
the Times doesn’t want it to. 

On Feb. 8, the Times is dormant. On the 
other hand The New York Post talks of ‘‘The brief 
but violent history of...’’ Does that refer to the 
internal history of the SLA? The Daily News gives 
it a big try. “THREATEN DEATH...”’ reads the 
headline. A terror group of radicals holds her. The 
News quotes Attorney General Saxbe, who talks of 
political terror, wonders ominously about the 
possible extent of this grouping, speculates that 


they might show up in Washington...or 
anywhere. ..Pretty frightening, that 
“anywhere...” isolated by dots. (Keep in the 
forefronts of your minds the exemplary careers of J. 
Edgar Hoover, Richard Kleindienst, John Mitchell, 
to say nothing of Mitchell Palmer around 1918-20. 
The first job of a news intelligence reporter is to 
ask, why are they saying this; what do they want us 
to feel; is it the truth?) ‘“‘We don’t know what it is 
they want to liberate,” Saxbe concludes 
ingenuously. 

A box accompanying the Daily News story 
reads: “Band of fanatics form the ar- 
my...awkward name. . .bizarre symbol [the word 
bizarre is to occur a lot: what shall we say about the 
symbols, secret signs and rituals of Elks, Moose, 
Shriners, Masons; or, how about that pyramid with 
an eye over it on the dollar bill? Redolent of 
secret Egyptian and Masonic matters? Or some- 
thing more. ..sinister? Who calls these symbols 
bizarre?] peculiar label [meaning symbiosis, which 
the SLA uses to express a unity of diverse 
groupings or, if you like it better, democracy] for a 
sinister unknown [could we call the FBI, the CIA, 
the proponents of the Huston plan sinister 
unknowns?]...bloody and politically profitless 
tactics. . .indiscriminate terror [although the terror 
seems particularly discriminate and _ targeted: 
Therefore the object of that terror must find ways 
of democratizing it: we're all in_ this 
together]...operate(s) outside the rational 
political spectrum [given the context of this event, 
what does ‘rational’ mean?].” 

On Feb. 9 the Times mentions the killing of 
Marcus Foster; an earlier manifestation of the 
SLA. Unfortunately, the Times doesn’t go into the 
ramifications of Marcus Foster. Foster was sup- 
posedly killed because he backed a computer- 
identification tagging scheme involving the school 
children of Oakland. The SLA has described this 
as .part of a fascist surveillance scheme. There are 
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those who deny the totalitarian implications, 
pointing out the high incidence of violence in the 
schools and the need to separate those who belong 
from the intruders. What is not mentioned as part 
of the program is the possible use of the drug, 
Ritalin, to calm down “hyperactive” children 
(perhaps the word, “hyperactive,” is a covert 
political and economic designation rather than a 
psychological one). At this point it would be 
necessary to insert a rather large article about the 
extent and the implications of this program; 
millions of schoolchildren have been given this 
dangerous drug. Should such considerations be 
part of the “hard” news? Do they apply to this 
event? Certainly this constitutes part of the 
motivation for the trial and execution of Marcus 
Foster. 

On Feb. 10, a Sunday, the Times includes 
the event in its News Of The Week and doesn’t 
forget to mention that Patty Hearst was dragged, 
half-nude and screaming... 

On Feb. 12, the News quotes the FBI: this 
‘“*...may be the first political kidnapping in U.S. 
history.”’ “Political” in this context means left- 
wing abductions; there are no government kid- 
nappings, only arrests. However, in the Mitchell 
Palmer raids of 1919, J. Edgar Hoover and the 
Department of Justice abducted thousands of 
radical ‘‘aliens” all over America and threw them 
into prison in one night. Could these be called 
“political kidnappings’’? 

On Feb. 13, the SLA demands come in. 
From this point in time on, the news media seemed 
to have lost whatever semblance of slanted sanity 
they had. If I were a liberal humanist who believed 
in psychology, I would have to say that a collective 
dementia had seized reporters and commentators. 
A composite story shared by many commentators 
emerged; a party line. The editorializing was in- 
versely proportional to the rationality of the 
demands. 








On Feb. 13, the Times put the Hearst 
arrest back on its front page. The style of the 
demands, we are told, is turgid, full of radical 
jargon; complaints are made about certain words 
and phrases repeated over and over again (are the 


demands supposed to be in good English? Are only - 


the speeches of presidents, politicians, bureaucrats, 
secretaries of state allowed to be turgid?) There are 
complaints, too, about the use of words like op- 
pression, exploitation, murder. The use of such 
words is not justified. Or is it? 


..i: Van Horne in the Post single- 
handedly negates the gains of women and re-earns 
the name sob-sister, lapsing into keening hysteria. 
She sobs over. “Patricia’s ordeal...lunacy and 
terror...pulp thriller bathos...street gang with 
comic book dreams of glory...in a gun-crazed 
society...we are all the enemy...we are all 
potential victims [more of that ‘we all killed 
Kennedy’ imbecility]...the demands [are] the 
ignorant ravings of some street corner 
wino...insane...depraved...’’ Clearly, the 
woman has taken leave of her senses, or rather is 
trying to make us take leave of ours. Would she 
have applied these phrases to a Nixon who, after 
seeing the movie Patton, decides to invade 
Cambodia; or to those theatrical planners, who 
knowing that Long Binh is empty of prisoners, stage 
a heroic commando raid? Where was that sweet 
vituperative vigor then? 

On Feb. 14, the News informs us that z 
food-stamp. rally has been cancelled by its 
California leaders; it would look as if there were 
support for the SLA’s demands. No explanation as 
‘to why a food-stamp rally is necessary; no polling 
of the rank and file to see if they agreed with this 
cancellation. The News, for the first time, sees fit to 
write an editorial. Words such as “bloodthirsty 
band...windy communiques...revolutionary 
claptrap about the exploited...Robin Hood 
style... hoods....” It ends with a call for the 
restoration of capital punishment (A fart in a 
public place would lead the News to call for the 
restoration of capital punishment). Interviews are 
arranged with many poor-but-honest citizens who 
reject “‘blood money.” However, the number of 
people ready to take the food indicates that many 
more are ready to vote with their mouths. 

There is a low-keyed speculation in the 
Times; how much would meeting the demand for 
$70.00 in food for every poor person in California 
cost? It is estimated that there might be some 4.7 
million impoverished in California. Now what if 
this figure were banner-headlined, repeated over 
and over again; what if words like depraved, 
irrational, bathos, and so on, were applied to this 
situation? Does being-dragged-screaming-and- 
half-naked overshadow 4.7 million poor? 

The Post features a column by James 
Wechsler, who takes a slightly more Olympian 
view. After all, that’s the least we can expect from a 
Columbia graduate, right? Nothing like your Social 
Democrat with his liberal world-weary outlook, a 
man who has lived through more than a half- 
century of upheavals. Wechsler refers to the 
“current madness” and comments that, in the 
thirties, Hearst used to be one of the main enemies 
of the Left, but that is no longer the case. Wrong 
villain. He finds the SLA manifesto “long and 
grimly turgid. ..seemingly beyond any appeals to 
reason or mercy.” I should think that in a country 
where everything is for sale, mercy and reason for 
the SLA began at about $270 million in distributed 


food. 
On Feb. 15, Tom Wicker reaches the 


apotheosis of his craft and ascends into the windy 
thanatosphere of rhetoric. He complains that the 
SLA professes to act in the name of the poor and 
the oppressed, but they have no base. Presumably 


they should have held elections and announced 


their program.of arrests. Wicker complains that ~ 


this action doesn’t even have the dignity of being a 
strike against exploitive bosses. Welcome to the CP 
of 1934! But then millions do not have the good 
fortune to be employed by exploitive bosses. Does 
Wicker imply that perhaps exploited workers 
should arrest their boards of directors and 
management? Ill buy that. But are the /umpen 
then without rights to revolution? Wicker accuses 
the SLA of being a bunch of bumbling amateurs; 
they .were. seen by too many people; not 
professional at all. Would their act be less vile if 
more professional? 

He calls it a cold, inhuman crime, although 
the tapes clearly seem to indicate a sense of 
responsibility and perhaps even regret. Wicker 
denounces the notion of an abstractly chosen 
victim, although a calculated economic policy, like 
an end to the Bretton Woods Monetary 
agreements, will produce abstractly chosen victims 
by the millions. Class doesn’t seem to exist for 
Wicker, but class hatred is a common, personal, 
psychological human emotion. I believe he does 
understand class and his column works hard to 
make it invisible. He objects to grandiose purposes 
and the putting forth of ludicrous theses. He, too, 
turns literary critic, complaining that the rhetoric 
is maundering, repetitive, full of non-sequiturs, 
bombast, showing little trace of disciplined 
political knowledge. But then the SLA has not had 
the good fortune to be made privy to the meetings 
of the Council on Foreign Relations like some 
Times columnists. Should the CFR have a ghetto 
program? 

Finally, Wicker concludes his column by 
losing his own disciplined political knowledge and 
throwing in the greatest non-sequitur of them all, 
Solzhenitsyn. ..“{the] solitary example [of this 
great man] against whose moral power a mighty 
nation could not stand...”’ He calls it “the only 
true revolution.” Of course, Wicker doesn’t 
mention a little complicity between the Soviet 
government and the State Department or CIA, for 
a set of political purposes whose nature is not clear 
at the present time...to say nothing of an in- 
ternational reputation, the support of Russian 
emigre organizations and a few million dollars in 
Swiss banks. With a passion curiously reminiscent 
of his famous Attica columns, but directed in the 
opposite way, Wicker appears reduced to sophism 
and hysteria. Two of the SLA seem to be escaped 
prisoners. Now Wicker wept tears of outrage for 
the nobility of the Attica rebels. To have seized 
hostages then seemed like a last desperate attempt 
to affirm human dignity. Why not now? Weren’t 
the demands of the Attica rebels full of bombast 
and rhetoric? He seems never to connect these two 
events. Are prisoners lovely and nobie only when 
they're dead? Wicker calls the Hearst arrest 
“particularly vile.” Why didn’t Wicker apply such 
a spirited attack to Nelson Rockefeller’s brutal 
intransigence at Attica? 


L.. us skip to Rolling Stone of April 11. 
Stone objects to the “hijacking of page one.” This 
indicates that a new line is developing. But, given 
the above coverage, why shouldn’t page one be 
hijacked—if the media will not do the job. Does the 
fairness doctrine only encompass the liberal- 
conservative debate? 

In a boxed article by the editors, Stone talks 
about “The Deeds of the SLA.” The article 
delights in recording what remains of the Left as it 
condemns the arrest of Patty Hearst because it is 
irresponsible, perhaps even police theatre, and will 
bring down a right-wing repression, as if that’s not 
happening now. Fahizah’s comment is apposite to 
this now aging New Left: “...they consistently 


ere 


denounce militancy and revolutionary violence, 


~and in so doirig, denounce-the only means left to 


people to achieve their liberation.” 

A box with this box gives the commentary 
its tone: “The SLA have tried to present themselves 
as Robin Hoods [untrue], but it is inevitable that in 
the kidnap of a child [she is not a child] public 
sympathy lies with parents and victims.” Possibly. 
One could suggest that a more appropriate target 
would have been Randolph Hearst himself—or 
Earl Butz, Harold Geneen, or John McCloy, but 
I’m sure the SLA already knows this. The box 
could have taken this message from its text: 
“Unless income redistribution and economic 
justice are squarely faced, and a method found to 
reverse the concentration of wealth throughout the 
western world, it’s difficult to dispute the logic and 
tactics of the political kidnappers...” 


B ave had space to only skim the media. 
Television reportage was a disaster; bathetic drama 
intercut with commercials. Time and space costs 
constitute censorship. A full account would take a 
book, a book which must be written and rewritten 
until the minds of those who process through 
media are cleansed of their educations, prejudices, 
conditionings, conscious and unconscious 
assumptions, and they approach reality with a new- 
born clarity. Questions of innocence, guilt, 
evidence and motivation must be redefined 
completely, all within the context of a disin- 
tegrating and putrescent society led by a ruling 
elite which is either malevolently greedy, stupid 
and inept, or both. Brainwashing, you say? Bap- 
tism, say I. 

The problem any reporter faces is this: does 
the SLA’s analysis-leading-to-action reflect the 
desperate conditions of millions of Americans, no 
matter how “turgid” and rhetorical its phrases 
are? If the SLA is in any way justified, and if 
reporters have any sense of history, then their very 
first interview must be with themselves. One can 
muckrake endlessly, but there comes a time when 
all the instances of corruption begin to fuse into a 
system and a quantum leap into a new vision of 
structural reality should provide the setting for 
what were previously disconnected and irrelevant 
facts. And on a very real level, this also means that 
not only must strikes for better pay take place, but 
strikes for the right to report the truth. 
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How To Earn Your Trench Coat 


(continued from page 1) 


But I can hear mockery. What has C.L. 
Sulzberger got to do with the practice of foreign 
reporting, people ask. “Why, he’s an em- 
barrassment at the Times,” a NYT staffer told me 
Far from it. It seems to me that C.L. is the sum- 
mation, the platonic ideal of what foreign reporting 
is all about. It’s true that we do not find him 
courageously observing Cambodian soldiers on the 
outskirts of Pnom-Penh, but this is incidental. C.L. 
has divined the central mystery of his craft, which 
is to fire volley after volley of cliche into the densely 
packed prejudices of his readers. There are no 
surprises in his work. NATO is always in crisis. 
There is and always has been an opening to the left 
in Italy. He never deviates into paradox. His work 
is a constant affirmation of received beliefs. So why 
spurn the work of the old Zen master? Perhaps it is 
shaming to concede that foreign reporting contains 
little room for maneuver, because the world 
changes rather slowly. For as long as I have been 
foolish enough to read newspapers there has been 
‘“‘an opening to the left in Italy.’’ It would be a 
terrible shock if this suddenly ceased to be true. 

C.L. Sulzberger is much too experienced a 
hand to avoid the obvious whenever he has a 
chance to grapple with it. We find him in Nairobi, 
face to face with the course of events on the dark 
continent and, sure enough, we find that ‘‘Africans 
are accustomed to dwelling in tribal societies and 
respect authority. ..The greatest question for the 
next generation of leaders is: Can nation-states in 
the future be maintained over the disintegrating 
thrust of ancient tribalism?’’ This is expert stuff, 
fulfilling the first law of all journalism, which is to 
confirm existing prejudice, rather than contradict 
it. It requires many thousands of words to prepare 
a reader for the new thought that, “One thing is 
clear. The disintegrating pressures of ancient 
tribalism have lost their potency. Nation-states are 
here in Africa to stay.’’ No sensible foreign editor 
would admit this kind of thing into liis newspaper. 
It merely bewilders the reader and denies him that 
satisfactory sentiment that, abroad, things are 
falling apart. 

The main problem with Sulzberger is that I 
fear he is not taken seriously enough, that somehow 
he is a relic of the past, that a new generation of 
foreign correspondents, neatly arrayed in khaki 
drill shirts, are out there in the field, bringing back 
the real word from foreign parts. The truth, of 
course, is that foreign correspondence has 
somewhat lost its glamour, and its career appeal. 
Are the great reputations now made on foreign soil, 
or on Capitol Hill? The action seems to be on the 
home front, and that is where reputation and 
fortune are to be found. Gone are the great days of 
a Shirer or a _ Farson, when European 
correspondents were cocks of the walk, face-to-face 
with Fascism, or watching bombs fall from the roof 
of the Savoy. 


Te tsoe the lot of a resident. foreign 
correspondent in some middle-Eastern city today. 
Day after day he files his dispatches. A conference 
looms on his beat! Eagerly he cultivates his con- 
tacts, hones his insights. There is a shattering roar 
from the airfield as Kissinger lands and half the 
Washington press corps leap from the plane. The 
crucial conference has already been held, 30,000 
feet up in the sky. Bleary-eyed scribes, half crazed 
from jet lag, rush past him to replenish their 
canteens. Another roar of sound and_ the 
caravanserai is off again. Bye-bye, Walter; see you 
soon, Marvin. 

But this change in the foreign correspon- 
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dent’s position should not lead one to suppose that 
there have been any basic changes in the demands 
of his craft. Sometimes one hears the superficial 
view that ‘‘the world has become more complex,” 
that a new kind of sophistication is required of the 
foreign correspondent, submerged as he is in 
OPEC, detente, MBFR rapprochement, SALT, 
etc. Not so. If anything his task has become easier. 
In the old days there were certain generalized 
ideological demands required of the writer: he had 
to be on the right side of the Cold War, properly 
apprehensive of the Communist threat, constantly 
fearful of Communist advances in whatever theater 
he was situated. Vigilant to the prejudices of his 
owner or editor he had to trim accordingly. 
Nowadays many of these harsh demands on the 
brainpan have gone. Most of the time ideological 
orientation (what Communists used to call Getting 
the Line) becomes a matter of not falling asleep 
from exhaustion as Kissinger discloses his latest 
flight plan and tactics. 

We should not take this line of argument 
too far. So-called detente has made things a little 
more relaxed, but no one is going to make himself 
popular by repeated calls for a Communist take- 
over in southeast Asia. It's somehow more fun 
coming from Henry Kissinger rather than John 
























































Foster Dulles, but the foreign correspondent’s task 
is to get the general line of march from official 
sources and then get down to business. And as | 
have said, that business is essentially a matter of 
talking about the world the way his readers want to 
hear it talked about. 

So, armed with Sulzberger’s Maxim, Never 
Shun the Obvious, let us see how the foreign 
correspondent should address himself to the world. 

There are certain blank areas one should 
simply keep clear of. Austtalia and New Zealand 
for example: vast territories covered with sheep. 
Nothing of any interest has ever been written about 
New Zealand, and indeed very little is known about 
it. In Australia, if it becomes absolutely necessary 
to go there, one can touch on (a) convict heritage of 
the inhabitants, (b) tendency of prime ministers to 
drown themselves, (c) philistine nature of 
Australians—see (a) above—and (d) discuss erosion 
of the Great Barrier Reef. Do not get into 
discussions of the Japanese invasion and 
Australian race laws, or even the future of the 
Australian Labor Party. 

Moving north a little we find ourselves 
nearing New Guinea. This is simple stuff: head- 
hunters face to face with the Twentieth Century. 
Interview a worried district officer. Speak of the 








menace of the modern world for these simple, yet 
unpredictable tribes which are usually coated with 
white clay. Are oil companies about to exploit 
assets which some geologists speculate may equal 
those of the middle east? 

Indonesia, first of all, is a teeming ar- 
chipelago. It is still shaking itself free of the 
confused yet charismatic leadership of Sukarno. 
There was a massacre, but the wounds are healing 
(or, the schisms still run deep and much bitterness 
remains). Fhere are contrasts. Wealth coexists 
uneasily with desperate poverty. There are 
Moslems (a growth subject). The students may be 
becoming discontented with the rule of the 
generals. There is much U.S. investment, which so 
far has done little to adjust the stark contrast 
between rich and poor. 

Now we are in Malaysia, where one of the 
few successful examples of counter-insurgency oc- 
curred. Under the wise leadership of Sir Robert 
Thompson the Chinese Communists were routed. 
Relative contentment prevails. Hurry on to 
Singapore and stay at the Raffles Hotel. Interview 
Harry Lee; ask him why he has jailed all his 
political opponents. Singapore is a fast-growing 
economic center. It has a powerful class of Chinese 
businessmen whose sympathies may well lie with 
Singapore's powerful neighbor to the north. 

We are now into southeast Asia proper. 
Some simple rules for a complex subject: Analyses 
of Laotian, Thai, Cambodian or Burmese politics 
are strictly for professionals or addicts. Speak of 
the timeless rhythms of the countryside wherever 
possible. Never underestimate the Buddhists. 
Always revisit places (“For Lon Tho, a simple 
peasant, life has not changed. ..”’). Great areas of 
the countryside are under Communist control. The 
Communists have so far ‘failed to make serious 
inroads in the cities. This is not really a growth area 
for journalism any more. Be particularly careful 
about Burma. Most people cannot remember 
whether it was Siam and has become Thailand, or 
whether it is now part of Malaysia and should be 
called Sri Lanka. To be sure, refer to it as the 
homeland of U Thant. Even interview U Thant on 
your way to do a color piece about Mandalay. 


WY... can go east now, to Hong Kong. This is 
a time bomb, but also a listening post, inhabited by 
China watchers who will eye you with disdain. 
Hideous contrasts between rich and poor. Highest 
suicide rate in the world. It teems. Avoid Macao, 
which is for gamblers only and is seedy and run- 
down. Go straight to China. A few simple rules: 
always get an interview with Chou En-lai. He is 
civilized, but a dedicated revolutionary. He has an 
uncanny command of detail. This interview should 
take place late at night and go on for several hours. 
He speaks of the Russian threat. Note the presence 
of wall posters. Stress cleanliness of the streets and 
puritanical nature of Chinese people. Discard your 
underwear in the hotel waste paper basket and 
have it returned by an honest maid. Stress dif- 
ficulty of knowing what is really going on in China. 
Is Mao alive or dead? Who are the next generation 
of leaders? 

Be careful about China. It may have peaked 
as a growth subject. But it still is quite safe to be 
very favorable about it. Save any general con- 
clusions for your return to Hong Kong and in- 
terviews with experts. What is going on in cities off 
the beaten track of Western visitors? If possible, get 
off the beaten track yourself, if only for a moment. 
Avoid Formosa, and its aging generalissimo, tacitly 
conceding the impossibility of eventual return to 
the mainland. 

Japan. You can be much more racist about 
the Japanese than most other people. E.g. they can 


only copy—albeit superbly—Western inventions. 
Fearful pollution. No street maps. Workers are 
intensely loyal to their companies. (Ignore labor 
militancy.) Tanaka is dynamic but beset by 
problems. (The proper adjectival adornment for 
leaders is a vast and complex subject. If he is one of 
our dictators then use words like dynamic, strong 
man, able. He laughs a great deal, is always on the 
move, in a hurry. He brushes impatiently aside 
questions about franchise and civil liberties: ‘my 
people are not yet ready for these amenities you in 
the West feel free to enjoy...” If, on the other 
hand, he is one of their dictators, then use words 
like unstable, brooding, erratic, bloodthirsty, 
indolent. He seldom ventures out of his palace 
unless under heavy guard. He is rumored to be 
ailing. Oddly enough he is often charismatic. At 
the moment it is particularly dangerous to use any 
adjectives about Arab leaders. Stick to general 
concepts in this case, like converted to Western 
ways or deeply religious.) Back to Japan. What 
about militarism? What about soy sauce? Stress 
unease about Western intentions. 


L.. us quicken the pace a little, for there is 
much ground to be covered and the presses are 
waiting. Up and away we go, past the Philippines, 
where Marcos is brushing questions about 
democracy impatiently aside, ever intent on 
dragging his country into the twentieth century and 
on putting an end to corruption; past Tahiti (where 
syphilis is rife) and down into our All Purpose Latin 
American country. 

It seems to symbolize the problems of a 
young continent, still scarred by its Conquistador 
heritage. An impoverished Indian population has 
little say in the fortunes of a republic scarred by 
rampant and soaring inflation, presided over by an 
aging dictator, backed by a junta. Y oung officers in 
the air force are plotting an ill-fated but bloody 
coup which is deplored by thoughtful but troubled 
intellectuals, uneasily aware of their great neighbor 
to the north which they view with mixed emotions. 
The country has long democratic traditions which 
have been reluctantly abandoned. Armed with a 
new found sense of responsibility the Catholic 
hierarchy is pressing for a return to cherished 
democratic norms. Shanty towns sprawl. Roads 


cleave the fast receding jungle which itself is 


squeezed between the long spine of the Andes and 
the superb beaches, playground of a newly affluent 
middle class. The romantic appeal of Castro can 
nowhere be sensed. There is, on the other hand, 
abundant evidence of American investment, 
though seasoned businessmen view the future with 
caution. For though the country craves strong 
government, they note the growing power of the 
trade union movement and seething discontent 
among the students. The university is closed. 

Away we go again, high over Canada, 
conscious as always of its language problem and of 
its neighbor to the south, over Iceland covered with 
geysers and surrounded by fish, and down towards 
Europe. 

General features are immediately evident. 
There is a crisis in the Common Market; a crisis in 
relations with the U.S.; a crisis in NATO; a huge 
immigrant laboring population. But we relax at 
once for we are in London where the civilized pace 
of life can be observed. Class distinctions are as 
subtle but as emphatic as ever, even though smiling 
policemen constantly pause to give us street 
directions. The city is stuffed with theaters and 
much invigorated by the growing power of the 
Liberals, even though the pound is ailing. We 
spend much time watching the BBC which is 
unmarred by commercials. We are, however, 
perturbed by the state of British industry, 
disrupted by strikes, prey to the demands of a 


powerful trade union movement which is supported 
by indolent workers. It is clear, as-we observe the 
tolerant affection in which the Royal Family is 
held, that Britain has lost an Empire but not yet 


found a role and that thoughtful Britons still 


believe the U.S. to be Britain’s best friend, and that 
in the EEC Britain may prove a value counter- 
weight to French designs. However, Roy Jenkins is 
puzzled by our American cousins’ lack of un- 
derstanding for the Ulster problem, which we at 
once hurry off to inspect. Our stay is brief, for 
Belfast is a dour, tense city, and though it is 
believed that the British army has fought the IRA 
to a standstill, eight men have been killed in an 
ambush. There seems to be no immediate solution. 

Spain is afflicted by the Basque problem. 
Who is to succeed Franco is a constant source of 
speculation. He is believed to be ailing. Portugal is 
war-weary. On the whole the Iberian peninsula 
seems to be lagging behind the rest of Europe, even 
though they are still Joyal members of the Western 
alliance. In this respect they differ from France, 
which seems intent on wrecking any concerted 
Allied strategy. With its abundant population of 
small farmers and mutinous workers, France seems 
still enslaved by the heritage of Descartes and de 
Gaulle. There’s a lot of Gallic logic around. The 
buildings are very clean, but the small markets of 
rural France seem to be fast disappearing in the 
face of American-style enterprises. On the whole 
we leave with a sense of optimism, for it seems that 
Gaullist illusions of grandeur are a thing of the 
past, even though fervent belief in the destiny and 
civilizing mission of La France remain. It is chic to 
have a sandwich pour brunch and to note that the 
French language is becoming contaminated by 
Americanisms. 

Belgium has a language problem, too, as 
Walloons battle it out with Flems. But Brussels is a 
soulless city of international institutions, so we pass 
on to Germany. At once we are conscious of a 
dilemma. Has the country finally exorcised the 
nightmare of Hitler, or does the new interest in 
Hitler presage a return to the ugly passions of the 
thirties. Germans view Brandt’s ostpolitik with 
guarded caution although they can understand the 
sense of realism on which the policy is based. All 
Germans work extremely hard, leading to constant 
trading surpluses and frequent revaluations of the 
mark, 


L..., is a nightmare. Venice is sinking; 
workers are constantly on strike; neo-Fascism is 
gaining new adherents; corruption is rife and. the 
cabinet is in crisis. The Christian Democrats, in 
power since 1947, have just closed the door on the 
opening to the left. The Pope is on holiday (or ill), 
and the Mafia still retains its grip. Furthermore, 
there is a pasta strike. The beaches are awash with 
sewage, particularly at Ostia, and old churches are 
being constantly stripped of their priceless 
treasures. The country seems in a way to be 
yearning for a return to the strong government of 
Mussolini. 

Avoid Austria, home of Bruno Kreisky, 
former center of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
birthplace of Hitler, and, indeed, avoid Scan- 
dinavia, too; even Finland, uneasily aware of its 
giant neighbor to the east. There is little to detain 
the zealous newsman here. Even the passions of 
Eastern Europe have died down. The old wounds of 
‘56 in Hungary seem to be healing and Cardinal 
Mindzenty has left. Poland still has its drunks and 
its Catholics and its openness to modern strains in 
Western art. No one knows where Dubcek is. 
Rumania seems still zealous to steer an in- 
dependent diplomatic path but shows little signs of 
any relaxation of the iron grip of the Communist 
party. Bulgaria is still Russia's closest ally and as 











befits the homeland of rose attar is always first to 
toe the Kremlin line. Yugoslavia is troubled by 
Croats but seemingly gone are the brave years when 
Tito defied its neighbor to the far north. We can 
see only the dim outline of Albania, once the 
West's only listening post to the immense enigma 
of China, now merely enigmatic. 


T... USSR is for the specialist, but here are 
a few tips. Try (a) new cities in Siberia, (b) sturgeon 
poaching in the Caspian (c) the old men of 
a few tips. Try (a) riew cities in Siberia (b) sturgeon 
invigorated by a diet of kasha and goats’ milk. 
(n.b.—there are newly emerging rivals to these 
Azerbaijanis in Ecuador. Follow the situation 
closely.) (d) pollution of Lake Baikal (e) disap- 
pointing harvest in the virgin lands, (f) no bath 
plugs in the old-fashioned Victorian hotels, (g) 
foreign factories on the Volga, (h) nostalgia for 
years of Stalin, (i) abiding fears of German 
militarism; the legacy of Hitler has not been 
forgotten, (j) interview a Jewish would-be-emigre; (k) 
take Samizdat. 

A quick swing through Turkey, still heaving 
itself into the twentieth century, conscious of the 
heritage of Ataturk, its sky aglow with the gilded 
minarets of Byzantium, and on through southern 
Turkey, despoiled by archaeologists, to Iran. A big 
growth area: essential to have an interview with the 
Shah, seated on the Peacock throne. Stress his land 
reforms. Iranians are sophisticated, unlike the 
Syrians and Iraqis, who are cruel and merit harsh 
treatment. Both Iraq and Syria are confusingly 
under the sway of the Ba’athist party. Contrast 
their leadership with mature Egyptians and with 
the little ruler of the Hashemite Kingdom, always 
piloting his own plane, surrounded by loyal 
Bedouins—King Hussein Husain. Lebanon is 
of course the crossroads of the middle east. Mop up 
the rest of the area with jocular references to per 
capita income in the sheikhdoms. Leave Israel for 
others. 

We are mostly left with India and Africa: 
the world's largest democracy and a continent in 
many ways still dark. There is much to chose from: 
sacred cows, religious sects, the Vale of Kashmir, 
legacy of the Raj, the corrupt Congress party, 
Jains,Westerners in search of truth, dust, starvation 
on an unparalleled scale. In Africa, the onward 
march of the Sahara, kwashiorkor, tribalism, 
President Nyerere, South African labor laws, 
guerrillas in Mozambique, genocide, famine, still 
proud Masai, once proud Touaregs and still small 
pygmies. 


W... done it. These are the basic rules. 
There are many subtleties, of course. The proper 
treatment of is/ands merits a whole chapter in the 
novice’s manual (tiny, yet strategically vital: hotly 
disputed by its giant neighbors; lying athwart 
what is possibly the world’s most crucial waterway; 
seeking to avoid the traps and pitfalls of ‘“‘modern”’ 
life; threatened by volcanos/tidal waves/nuclear 
fallout). Then again, the treatment of a deposed 
leader: is he unceremoniously bundled into exile, 
stripped of his duties, long rumored to be ailing but 
dominated by an ambitious wife whom many 
believe to hold the true reins of power. What about 
allegations of torture? Are they brusquely 
dismissed as fabrications, or widely accepted as 
having some basis in fact? 

There are problems of timing: When should 
one leave the war-torn scene of crisis? After the 
shooting has stopped; one month after that; six 
months later? Should one go back (‘‘War still rages 
in ‘peaceful’. ..’’)? 

By and large avoid the underdeveloped, or 
Third or newly emerging world. Reporting of 
famine and mass starvation holds little consistent 


appeal for Western readers, and unrestrained 
speculation about the probable number of dead 
(one million, two million, ten million) merely 
bewilders and depresses people. Stick to the main 
highways of Western diplomacy and American 
policy, and ignore, as Kissinger does, the southern 
half of the world. Never talk about imperialism, 
unless of course it is Soviet-style imperialism. 
Remember that your cliche hoard is for con- 
solation and affirmation, and that it requires a true 
specialist to be consoling about genocide or famine. 
Keep a close eye on fashion, and if possible keep 
about half a step ahead of the pack. Long-range 
prophets are rarely remembered and laggards are 
soon forgotten. 

Remember that most tricky material, like 


(continued from hack page) 

House handling of administration scandals. The 
White House ducked behind the concept of 
executive privilege to justify keeping secret tapes 
and documents that might explain its actions. 
Eventually, some of these were produced but they 
were not made public. The Post, too, has its form of 
executive privilege. So help me. That’s what Gerald 
W. Siegel, the Post’s vice president and counsel, 
says. I asked him for copies of the documents the 
Post filed with the Cost of Living Council to win its 
“approval” for the price increase. “I regret to 
inform you that these documents are confidential 
and cannot be furnished to you,” he said in a letter. 
“As I’m sure you understand, this type of in- 
formation is highly competitive and is closely 
guarded hy all businesses.’” He even refused a 
compromise that would have let me see some parts 
of the documents or summaries of them. 

Just as there appeared to be something 
mischievous and dishonest behind the White 
House secrecy—some even saw it as a criminal 
conspiracy to obstruct justice—the Post’s secrecy 
appeared to cover up something important, maybe 
even more than a fragment of its hidden per- 
sonality. But unlike White House secrecy, nobody 
in Washington seemed to be much interested in the 
secret deal struck between the Nixon 
Administration’s Cost of Living Council and The 
Washington Post, one of the White House’s major 
critics. 

The Washington Post Co. is made up of 
three divisions which include the newspaper, 
Newsweek magazine, and a group of radio and 
television stations. All of them but Newsweek are 
immensely profitable. For instance, in 1972, when 
the nondurable manufacturing sector of the 
economy was averaging 7.2 per cent return on sales 
before taxes, the Post company’s newspaper 
division turned in a 10.2 per cent profit before 
taxes. That year the petroleum industry earned an 
8.4 per cent before-tax profit. Yet the company’s 
1972 annual report contained this cautionary note: 
“We do. ..foresee a rise in the operating costs of 
the Post that will make it difficult to match last 
year’s increases in the paper’s productivity and 
profitability.”” [Emphasis added.] Of course, 1972 
was an unusual year in Washington. Not only did 
the Post acknowledge the importance of the 
Watergate scandal as a circulation-profit builder, 
but Washington lost a daily newspaper. The Post 
company’s increase on its newspaper operation was 
in fact double the division’s five-year average. 

Thus, there was a great deal of anticipation 
on Feb. 11 when Katharine Graham, head of the 
company’s board of directors and majority 
stockholder, announced that the parent firm’s 
profits jumped 33 per cent after taxes. The per- 
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trade wars, the dominance/decline of the dollar, oil 
politics and so forth, can be safely handled in 
Washington. Above all, never be premature in any 
criticism of your nation’s policy. Wait for domestic 
protests and contradictions to escalate a little. 
Don't be too grudging if your government seems to 
have gotten away with a lot of lies. It’s too bad that 
there won’t be another Vietnam in the immediate 
future, where reputations can be made and 
Americans grilled as though you were back in 
Washington. Remember that the world turns 
slowly and that almost without exception what was 
true about a country ten years ago is still true 
today. Life goes on as usual. Bear in mind Lord 
Northcliffe’s sage advice to journalists: ‘‘Never lose 
your sense of the superficial.”” Happy landings. 


centage of increase was larger than that rolled up 
by a number of the tax-pampered oil companies. 
Ironically, on the day Graham announced the 
figures the Post newsstand price increased to 15 
cents a copy. The Post’s story on its own profits was 
buried in the business section the next morning. 
Graham didn’t mention the price increase or its 
expected effect on 1974 profits in her prepared 
statement, nor did the Post’s report. 

Instead, Graham blamed a wildcat printers 
strike for depressing the increase in newspaper 
operating income which rose 9.5 per cent despite it, 
well over the 7.86 per cent the newspaper has 
averaged since 1968. She said nothing about the 
alleged increase in publishing costs—undoubtedly 
offset somewhat by the doubled profits from the 
company’s 49 per cent interest in Bowaters Mersey, 
a Canadian newsprint maker. If the strike loss is 
discounted as an extraordinary, one-time oc- 
currence, the Post company’s newspaper operation 
returned 10 per cent profit on sales before taxes. 
Thus the paper did as well in 1973 as it had in 
1972, belying the cost increase claims. 

Although all the figures aren’t in at this 
writing, it appears that the percentage of oil in- 
dustry profits before taxes in 1973 still can’t match 
the Post company. Yet a Post front-page headline 
viewed 1973 oil industry profits as “staggering.” 

Of course, the Post may have perfect ex- 
cuses for raising its own prices and shouting about 
oil companies doing likewise. But poverty isn’t one 
of them. The Post Co. dipped into its treasury in 
March for $24 million it happened to have lying 
around. It went to buy a television station in 
Hartford, Conn. As the company’s latest annual 
report boasts: “Financial results for 1973 were the 
best in the company’s history.” Anybody with Post 
stock already knows that. Last year, for the first 
time since before it began selling stock to the 
public, the company raised its per share dividends 
to stockholders. And not just a little. 1973 
dividends soared 100 per cent over 1972 dividends. 
What’s more, the firm’s board of directors felt so 
confident about 1974 profits that as the newspaper 
price increase went into effect last January it 
announced that 1974 dividends would rise again— 
this time by 25 per cent. 

If the inflamed reporting of the oil crisis and 
the suppression of the newspaper profit story 
illustrates anything, it is the contradiction between 
business and journalistic ethics. The conflict 
between the two is particularly severe in the, 
communications industry, but the problem of 
corporate: and governmental secrecy pervades 
American society. It will be impossible to mount a 
real challenge to the threat that this secrecy poses 
to our freedom as long as the media put business 
before journalism. 
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When Roger Mudd prepared a script on the reasons CBS 
management dropped instant analysis of Presidential speeches, did 
network officials allow Mudd’s report on the air? 

You bet they didn’t. 

The only place that script appeared was in the pages of 

(MORE) magazine. 

And when Spiro Agnew got the publisher of The Baltimore 
Sun to kill reporter Gordon Chaplin’s story on the marketing of 
government improvements on Agnew’s house, who printed 
that story—and the reasons for its suppression? 

(MORE) magazine. 

When news of the secret bombings in Cambodia lost out in 
press coverage to the Watergate scandal, who went after 
Clifton Daniel, Washington bureau chief for The New York Times, 
to get the answer: “I don’t know that there’s any news in it... 
Who’s going to sue President Nixon for bombing some peasants 

P in Cambodia?” 
(MORE) published the quote and the whole 
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The media may occasionally rise 
to greatness when exposing the foibles of government. oS) 
and big business, but they can be equally great at As \ 
_ whitewashing their own dirty linen. oor 
(We've even heard that reporters on certain {5 
well-respected big city newspapers are careful Ls 
not to read (MORE) in the presence of their 


managing editors.) 2 | 11 ee 

( RE) has shown repeatedly that the shining Y il 5 ee SHIA ae ‘) ull Adie ‘ 
knights of the communications industry are more than y Ptr pitas. : ia A eo 
slightly soiled. While we can’t clean up the dirty dealings,\— eeettlh 


‘ee, 7) . 
we do a damn good job of exposing them to public view. ~s On ye 
In the past few months we’ve investigated: oy, YE 
« David Rockefeller and the Media: Few Cows . [EWP AL 


Are As Sacred ‘ : Aipiie meee ro ! Peeoe sauna 
@ The Houston Post and Chronicle: Gushing Over Oil : i PO. Box 576, Ansonia Station 
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« ing Mr. A t The Ti Ht ee 
« Meet | the Press:”’ ‘The Promotion Game story, we try to find out who applied it, and why. 


« Giving TV Back to the Indians And our writers are among the most lively, 


a How 


hey Edit at Esquire 


The Politics of Leakmanshi literate and lucid being published today, among 

«@ How IBM Spindles the Media them Michael Arlen,Charlotte Curtis, Nora Ephron, David 
And in the coming months, we'll cover: Halberstam, Nicholas von Hoffman, Jane Howard, Brit 

« Ken Clawson’s White House Media Operation Hume, Murray Kempton, Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, 


« The Marketing of Watergate ony : : 
¢ A Profile of Rolling Stone McGinniss, Victor Navasky, George Reedy, Richard Reeves, 1 


Anthony Lewis, Stuart Loory, J. Anthony Lukas, Joe 


The Media and the Symbionese Liberation Army Richard Schickel, Studs Terkel, and Calvin Trillin. 
q The Slow Decline of Dick Cavett If you still believe you can find the whole 


« Hank Greenspun and the Las Vegas Sun truth and nothing but the truth in the papers you ! 


¢ ttiiod nuniices Voneign Polidy Reporting read and the broadcasts you listen to, then you’ve 


We attack sloppy, censored, insipid reportage really been taken to the cleaners. 
wherever we find it. If the media fail in their obli- Get to know (MORE). 
gation to seek out the facts, we do the job for them. Our facts are never laundered. 
If pressure behind the scenes has altered a news And we never use soft soap. 


: New York, NY 10023 
b 


I'll take the facts over whitewash any 
day. Send me (MORE). 

One year (12 issues), $10. 
f OCheck enclosed. OBill me later. 
foo My boss is suspicious. Send (MORE) 
fin a plain brown wrapper. 
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High Rolling in Las Vegas 


(continued from page 15) 
Davis came in to take over the Hughes interests he 
warned that he was going to “bury’’ Greenspun. 
“‘He found me a very reluctant corpse,” the editor 
remarks with a chuckle. — 

When Greenspun continued to flail away at 
Hughes almost daily, Davis took the first step to 
bury him. He filed the original $4 million note— 
which Greenspun insists was rescinded but Davis 
says is still valid. He also put a lien on the land and 
the Sun that Greenspun had put up as collateral, 
then threatened to sell them. Greenspun responded 
with a $142 million law suit against the Hughes 
Tool Company ($42 million in compensatory 
damages for land development deals he said had 
fallen through and $100 million in punitive 
damages.) 

Following the suit, Greenspun says, Chester 
Davis told him “‘You are going to have some IRS 
(Internal Revenue Service) trouble.” 1 said “You 
just take care of your IRS problems and Ill take 
care of mine.’’ But, sure enough, in the summer of 
1973, the IRS hit Greenspun with a $1.6 million 
notice of deficiency. The claim was based on the 
difference between the three per cent interest rate 
that Hughes charged Greenspun and six per cent, 
which the IRS said was the going rate. The IRS 
claimed that the difference should be counted as 
additional taxable income from 1967 until the year 
2000. 

Greenspun broke this story in an unusually 
prominent “‘Where I Stand’’ column on page one 
of the Sun on July 8, 1973. “It appears that a 
‘contract’ has been let on the good publisher of this 
newspaper and the IRS has been chosen to make 
the ‘hit,’ he wrote. “It appears that I may have 
some enemies who have some influence with this 
agency of the government.”’ But Greenspun warned 
“‘we have just begun to fight back:’ He announced 
that the paper was launching an investigation of 
the IRS by “one of the Sun’s top investigative 
reporters.” And, anticipating his critics, he wrote: 
“I have no hesitation in spreading my personal 
involvements with the Internal Revenue Service, or 
any other agency of government, over the front 
page of this newspaper, because if the IRS is wrong 
in this matter, it could be wrong in all mat- 
ters... The Internal Revenue Service has stabbed 
many a little taxpayer in the back without recourse. 
At least now the cry can go up.” 

And spread across page one it was—in 21 
articles by staffer Lou Dolinar and free-lancer Jim 
Phelan. The series is a credible job, filled with juicy 
tidbits of IRS bumbling and favoritism and written 
in a lively style (“What do blackjack dealers and 
radical college newspaper editors have in com- 
mon? They’ve both been victimized by the IRS.”’). 
But it does not seem worthy of the Pulitzer Prize— 
for which Greenspun has nominated it—nor of the 
J. Arthur Rank gong which the editor sounded in 
his opening and subsequent editorials. Finally, one 
wonders: if the little man is stabbed in the back by 
government agencies every day, why didn’t the Sun 
take up his cause until its publisher was personally 
wounded? 

But then the Sun rises only for Hank 
Greenspun. From dawn to dusk, and through the 
dark hours, too, it responds only to his whims, his 
loyalties, his feuds, his interests. This is personal 
journalism practiced literally with a vengeance. 
When I was ushered into his office one day last 
February, he was grumbling “God Damned Cop!”’ 
It seems a local police lieutenant with the unlikely 
name of Walter Zawrotny had been bold enough to 
appear on TV news the night before to criticize 
Greenspun for breaking a story on something 
called “the Terry Romeo slaying.”” Zawrotny said 
the story had impeded the police investigation. 
Greenspun said our first interview would have to be 


cut short so he could pound out a response. That 
day, page one carried a _ headline, SUN 
PUBLISHER DENIES ZAWROTNY AC- 
CUSATION. And the next day the hapless 
Zawrotny got it again in a “Where I Stand” 
column that read, in part: “A time for silence and a 
time to speak...we have always maintained good 
relations with all agencies of law en- 
forcement...But when the reputation of the 
newspaper is on the line we’ll battle the world and 
all the little minds in it.” 


W.... A.J. Liebling met Greenspun in 1954, 
he described him as “a big, strong-looking man of 
forty-three, with black hair, a square, undershot 
jaw, and two rows of square white and gold teeth 
frequently exposed in a menacing grin.’”’ Twenty 
years later, that is still a pretty good description. At 
63, his hair is graying now and his squashed-in 
boxer’s nose emphasizes his aura of an aging, but 
still agile boxer (he was once known as “Dempsey” 
because of his uncanny resemblance to the ex- 
champion). 


But Greenspun has changed since Liebling 
knew him. For one thing, he has become a wealthy 
man. Nobody knows for sure how wealthy. A 
millionaire certainly. Probably more. Besides the 
Sun (which now claims a circulation of 46,000), he 
also owns the Colorado Springs (Colorado) Sun, an 
outdoor advertising company, and the potentially 
lucrative cable TV license for Las Vegas (the city is 
an ideal site for pay TV). He is generally not 
ostentatious about money, although he does own a 
Rolls Royce. 

But those who have followed his career 
closely say the new wealth and status in the 
community have taken their toll. His style is still 
flamboyant. But now those pyrotechnics are 
enlisted less often on behalf of the downtrodden 
and more frequently on behalf of the powers that 
be in Nevada. In the words of one of his former 
reporters, ““Hank’s gone uptown.” 


His working relationship with Hughes is the 
best example, but there are others. Greenspun 
campaigned for Sheriff Ralph Lamb on the front 
page of his newspaper and ever since they have 
been as close as handcuffs. He played a major role 
in putting Gov. Mike O’Callaghan into office and 
enjoys considerable influence in the state house. 
And he is still a strong supporter of President 
Nixon, whose Plumbers planned to burglarize his 
safe. 


Goecsspux has been a nominal Republican 


ever since he joined the F.H. LaGuardia 
Republican Club in New York in the ’30s. “I’m a 
Republican in the Little Flower’s image,” he says. 
But, in practice, he has supported as many 
Democrats as Republicans and Richard Nixon’s 
domestic record, notably Watergate, distresses 
him. “Basically, I’m an anarchist. Nixon’s against 
almost everything I stand for and yet I still support 
him. I’ve been going around the country these days 
giving speeches for him. There’s one simple ex- 
planation: Israel.” 

Greenspun’s Zionist passions have never 
flagged. Pictures of him with Ben-Gurion and 
Golda Meir decorate his office walls and he makes 
frequent forays to Israel, the latest during last fall’s 
war when he rushed to the front and filed 
dispatches datelined: ‘With the Israeli forees in 
Syria.”” And Greenspun considers Richard Nixon 
the best current guarantee of Israel’s survival. “In 
Portland, he put his arm around me after a press 
conference and said, ‘Hank, as long as I am 
president, Israel will not lack for arms.’ And he 
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had me to lunch to further reassure me. No matter 
whom we have as president—Grant, McKinley, 
Harding—the country has survived, but if anything 
happens to Israel that means the end of freedom 
for all small nations.” 

But less defensible than averting his eyes 
from scandal in Washington is his failure to go 
after corruption at home. Greenspun makes much 
of a few glancing scraps with the mob in the ’S0s, 
but of late he has barely bothered to cover the 
flashy hotels and gambling casinos along the Strip 
where most of Las Vegas’ “action” is. The “‘mob”’ is 
still very much in evidence. The Teamsters, with 
outstanding loans to a score of hotels, play a 
curious role. But the Sun doesn’t even have a 
reporter assigned full-time to the Strip. 

The explanation for this is not hard to find: 
the hotels, casinos and other tourist-oriented 
businesses in Las Vegas provide a major part of the 
Sun’s advertising revenue. Every Friday, the paper 
runs a foldout section called “Las Vegas Enter- 
tainment Scene” packed with lucrative ads for 
night club and lounge acts. So, not surprisingly, the 
“stories” that fill out the section are almost in- 
distinguishable from the ads. (e.g. “Liberace, 
whose dazzling nightclub productions have made 
his name solely synonymous with the title, ‘Mr. 
Showmanship,’ will present what promises to be his 
most entertaining effort yet when he opens an 
extended run Saturday night in the main 
showroom of the Las Vegas Hilton Hotel.’’) 


Although Las Vegas has more live en- 
tertainment than any city in the country except 
New York, neither the Sun nor the Review-Journal 
prints anything that could be called criticism. Even 
the Sun’s two entertainment columnists—Joe 
Delaney and Ralph Pearl—fire off a fusillade of 
puff balls. Pearl, a law school buddy of Green- 
spun’s, has fallen out with his editor of late and 
claims that this blandness is enforced from on 
high. “He wanted to sell newspapers while I wanted 
to write fearlessly, the hotel advertisers be dam- 
ned,” he has said. Without passing judgment on 
this self-serving version, there have been some 
spats between the two. The most renowned oc- 
curred some years ago when Pearl wrote that Betty 
Grable had been seen “bending an elbow” around 
the local bars. Greenspun, leaping to the defense of 
the “lovely, gracious lady,” publicly reprimanded 
his own columnist. 


And Greenspun has been even more ac- 
commodating to another habitue of Las Vegas 
nightspots, one who is not known for graciousness. 
When Frank Sinatra got into a fight with a pit boss 
at Caesar’s Palace a few years ago, a reporter 
named A.D. Hopkins was assigned to write the 
story for the Sun. He recalls: “‘As I was finishing up 
I was summoned to Greenspun’s office. Two guys 
in dark glasses were there. Hank asked me to read 
my story. Hank and the guys in dark glasses ex- 
changed a few cryptic words and then Hank 
dictated another story to me. It didn’t bear too 
much resemblance to the one I’d written. You 
could say it was sympathetic to Sinatra.” 
(Greenspun concedes he may have: “‘corrected’’ 
Hopkins’ piece because he had ‘“‘better sources,” 
but calls Hopkins’ version of the incident “‘a little 
dramatic.) 

When Sinatra returned to Las Vegas last 
January for his first gig in three years, the Sun ran 
a page-one story that began, “Old Blue Eyes, 
Francis Albert Sinatra, Sr., came back in 
magnificent style, still the all-time champion in the 
Caesar’s Palace Circus Maximus.’’ And Green- 
spun, in his column, crooned: “It’s magic, it’s fan- 
tastic, it’s genius.” 

When he wants to be, the Fighting Frontier 
Editor can be a real pussycat. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


You subscribe to the National Lampoon and 
we do the rest. What’s so special about that 
you ask. This is what’s so special about that, 
as you so snidely put it; what if we didn’t do 
the rest. What if we just said the hell with it, 
you want your magazine, you come in and 
get it; we’re too busy. But we don’t say that. 
We say we'll do the rest and we mean it. 
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Third A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention 








Friday, May 10 


6 P.M. Registration begins 


8 P.M. Party for one and all 








Saturday, May 11 


10 A.M. 


From Pumpkin Patch to Pentagon Papers 

National Security and the Press 

Moderator: Victor Navasky, author 

Panelists: Seymour Hersh, New York Times; Alger 
Hiss; Morton Halperin, former aide to Henry 
Kissinger; Paul Warnke, former Deputy Secretary of 
Defense; Jack Raymond, Overseas Press Club. 


Brother, Can You Spare a Line? 

Public Relations and the Press 

Moderator: Jeff Greenfield, author 

Panelists: Dick Oliver, New York Daily News; 
Marilyn Stewart, The Mediary; Jack O’Dwyer, Jack 
O’Dwyer’s Newsletter; Grace Lichtenstein, New 
York Times; Ellen Stock, New York Magazine; Jack 
Fallon, New York Telephone. 


Workshop: Problems and Pressures of 
Free-lance writing 
Moderators: Karen Durbin, Richard Goldstein 


1 P.M. 


The Media and the Hidden Minority 

Moderator: George Whitmore 

Panelists: Merle Miller, author; Ron Gold, National 
Gay Task Force; Lin Farley, Lesbian Feminist 
Liberation; Loretta Lotman, Gay Media Action, 
Boston; Margaret Sloan, author; Allen Young, 
author. 


Violence Runs Amok in the Newsroom 

is Crime Coverage Simple-minded? 
Moderator: David Burnham, New York Times 
Panelists: Chris Borgen, WCBS-TV; Willie Hamilton, 
Amsterdam News; Bonnie Brower,- Legal Aid 
Society; Commander Anthony Bouza, New York 
Police Dept.; Fran O'Leary, Encounter; Joe 
Eszterhas, Rolling Stone. 


White Elephants and Sacred Cows? 

The Editorial Page 

Moderator: J. Anthony Lukas, [MORE] 

Panelists: Meg Greenfield, Washington Post; Sol 
Yurick, author; John Oakes, New York Times; Don 
Shoemaker, Miami Herald; Murray Kempton, author. 


Hotel Roosevelt 
45th Street & Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


3 P.M. 


Kidnapping: 

is the Press Being Held for Ransom? 

Moderator: Charlotte Curtis, New York Times 
Panelists : Reg Murphy, Atlanta Constitution; Tim 
Findley, San Francisco Chronicle; Sanford Ungar, 
author; Alexander Cockburn, Village Voice and 
others to be announced. 


And Now a Tougher Question: 

Is There a Female Sensibility? © 

Moderator: Barbara Grizzuti Harrison, [MORE] 
Panelists: Eliot Fremont-Smith, New York Magazine; 
Eleanor Perry, director and screenwriter; Paul 
Cowan, Village Voice; Ellen Willis, The New Yorker; 
Rachel Cowan, author and photographer; Alix Kates 
Shulman, author. 


On the One Hand This, On the Other Hand That.. . 
is the Fairness Doctrine Fair? 

Moderator: Les Brown, New York Times. 

Panelists: Henry Geller, Rand Corporation; Henry 
Goldberg, Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
WhiteHouse; MargoPolevy, attorney, Bill Monroe, 
NBC-TV News; Everett Parker, United Church of 
Christ. 


8 P.M. 


Presentation of the 1974 A.J. Liebling Award 
by Brit Hume, [MORE]. Recipient to be announced. 


The Press and the Presidency 

Moderator: Mike Wallace, CBS-TV 

Panelists:. Anthony Lewis, New York Times; Dan 
Rather, CBS-TV; William Rusher, National Review; 
Helen Thomas, UPI; Hunter Thompson, Rolling 
Stone. 

A party will follow the evening panel. 








‘Sunday, May 12 


10 A.M. 


Women: In the News and the Newsroom 
Moderator: Dr. Donna Allen 

Panelists: Ellen Cohn, columnist; Elizabeth Peer, 
Newsweek; Eleanor Riger, ABC Sports; Marilyn 
Goldstein, Newsday. 


The Truth Went Thataway 

Film as Journalism 

Panelists: Richard Schickel, film critic; Saul Landau, 
institute for Policy Studies; Peter Maas, author; 
Marcel Ophuls, filmmaker 


Liebling Ili Convention Director: Kathy Jones. 


Oil the News That’s Fit to Print 

Reporting Big Business 

Moderator: Chris Welles, author. 

Panelists: Jim Steele, Philadelphia Inquirer; Molly 
Irvins, Texas Observer; Herb Schmertz, Mobil Oil . 
Corp.; Reed Irvine, Accuracy in Media. 


1P.M. 


Puppy Dogs’ Tails? 

Men’s Magazines 

Moderator: Nora Ephron 

Panelists: Art Kretchmer, Playboy; Al Goldstein, 
Screw; William Como, After Dark; Dick Schaap, 
Sport; Milt Machlin, Argosy. 


The New Communications Web 

Cable and Satellite 

Moderator: Andrew Horowitz, The Network Project 
Panelists: Morton Hamburg, attorney; Kay Gardella, 
New York Daily News; Richard L. Ottinger, formerly 
U.S. Congressman; Harry Olssen, general counsel, 
CBS; Minna Post Pizer, Center for Research and 
Education in American Liberties. 


is There a Jewish Bias? 

Coverage of the Middle East 

Moderator: Roger Wilkins, New York Times 
Panelists: Noam Chomsky, M.I.T.; David Schoen- 
brun, author; Richard Smith, Newsweek; Vivian 
Gornick, author; Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, American 
Jewish Congress; Paul Jacobs, Institute for Policy 
Studies; Fawaz Turki, author. 


The Alternative: Starting Your Own Newspaper 
and Making it Succeed 

Panelists: Ed Matys, The Valley Advocate; Daniel 
Ben-Horin, New Times (Arizona); Mike McGrath, 
The Drummer; A.J. Weberman, The Yipster Times. 


3 P.M. 


Sugar and Spice? 

Women’s Magazines 

Moderator: Larry L. King 

Panelists: Suzanne Levine, Ms.; Kathy Keeton, 
Viva; Marcia Bronstein, Bitch; John Mack Carter, 
American Home; James Brady, formerly of Women’s 


’ Wear Daily and Harper’s Bazaar. 


if At First You Don’t Succeed .. . 

What Is Failure? 

Moderator: Richard Pollak, [MORE] 

Panelists: Woody Allen; Joel Siegel, WCBS-TV; 
John Veronis, Book Digest; Erica Jong, author; 
Dick Grossman. 


Changes and additions to this program will be announced during registration at Liebling Ml. 





(MORE) magazine has just one purpose: 
to skewer sloppy journalism, cover-ups of important 
news stories, and insipid, or worse, distorted 
reportage, wherever we find it. 

And we never use soft soap. 


—ae hanging out = 


CI want to know (MORE). 


Send mea year’s subscription 
(12 issues) for just $10. (Send no 
money. We will bill you later.) 


Address 
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Finding 
[MORE]? 


Can you find [MORE] on your newsstand? 
[MORE] is steadily building distribution to 
newsstands and bookstores in many cities. 
But we're interested in finding more outlets. 
So if your bookshop or newsstand still 
doesn’t carry [MORE], ask them to contact 
David Lusterman, c/o [MORE] to arrange for 
a regular supply. Then you won't have to 
search around any longer to find us. 














MOVING 
ON? 


Don’t miss an issue. Move [MORE] 
with you by attaching the mailing 
label from this issue of [MORE] here: 





(old mailing label) 











and printing your NEW address here: 


Name 











City. as ee 


Mail to: [MORE] 
PO BOX 2971 
Grand Central Starion 
New York, NY 10017 
Att: Circulation Dept. 
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COPY: 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


RETURN TO: P.O. BOX 2971 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To anyone placing a classified ad in 
[MORE]: one month free with your 


first order. 














JOB OFFERED 


BOOKS & MAGS 





FACULTY POSITION: MEDIA STUDIES PROGRAM, Antioch 
College Center for Social Research and Action, Baltimore 
Campus. M.A. necessary: background in media analysis, 


community communications, film and/or VTR production. 


Full-time salary $9-11,000. Begin September, 1974. Contact 
Mike Metty, (301) 837-6965, or 525 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
MD 21201. (33) 


LARGE LONG ISLAND COLLEGE NEWSPAPER needs Pro- 
duction Manager to run Production Shop for 74-75 academic 
year. Full time, large responsibilities, only experienced in photo 
offset, paste up need apply. Knowledge of IBM composing 
equipment helpful. Write PO Box AE, Stony Brook, NY 11790 
or call Mr. Schwartz, (516) 246-3690. (35) 


FREE-LANCE WRITERS wanted to work on two books ad- 
vising: (1) about child adoption (prefer if adopted children or 
worked for adoption agency); (2) women seeking employment. 
Send resume to I.H., inc. 211 East 51st St., NYC, 10022 or 
call (212) 472-3060. (34) 


JOB WANTED 


AP, NEWSPAPER EXPERIENCE; 23; Columbia grad; North- 
western MSJ: starting Columbia Law in fall; need stringer or 
other part-time work. Reply Box 3, [MORE]. (33) 

















WRITER/REPORTER (MFA FILM/TV) with network experi- 
ence major market, seeks job as writer or reporter NY, NJ, 
Philadelphia. Strong background film, education, art, photogra- 
phy. Box 4 [MORE]. (33) 





NYU JOURNALISM STUDENT seeks summer print media 
employment in NYC or DC metro area. Contact Faith 
Rockmaker, 55 East 10th St., NYC, or (212) 260-6969. (33) 


EXPERIENCED WRITER/EDITOR, 29, seeks challenging 
job with magazine or weekly paper. Versatile writer, MJ 
degree. Clips, references available. Will relocate. Box 5, 
[MORE]. (34) 








FORMER OKLAHOMA and Columbia Daily Spectator editor / 
reporter seeking challenging assigriments. Politics, media, the 
arts, urban living specialities. Box 5, [MORE]. (33) 


NEED SOMEONE EQUALLY SKILLED WITH TYPEWRITER & 

CAMERA? You'll find him, M.A., two years experience and all, 

raging in frustration on upstate medium daily. Box 6, [MORE]. 
(35) 





FREE! Sample issue lists freelance jobs, markets for writers, 
editors, illustrators. Write FREELANCER’S NEWSLETTER, 
Dept. 62, 37 West 57th St., NYC 10019. (34) 





TIRED OF PLASTIC bookstores that only carry ‘bestsellers’? 
The Bryn Mawr Bookshops are now in seven cities with the 
opening of the New York shop (79th & York). The others: 
Albany, Cambridge, New Haven, Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh, Lake 
Forest. Shops carry a wide variety of used and rare books 
(the books are contributed and, hence, inexpensive), the sales 
people are volunteer Bryn Mawr grads, and the proceeds go 
to college scholarships. (33) 





BOOKS—Catalog of new and forthcoming books. Send 25c 
or 2 stamps, along with your wants, to: Tolliver’s Books, 
1634-Mr. Stearns Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90035. (34) 


GRANTS AND AWARDS AVAILABLE TO AMERICAN 
WRITERS, 6th Edition, 1974, 80 pgs. Price: $2.00 prepaid to 
P.E.N. American Center, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10010. (34) 


MEDIA 


BROADCASTING: INSIDE/OUT—Discussions, seminars, 
and investigative reports, Tuesdays at 8:30 PM, on WNYU- 
FM, 89.1, New York. (34) 














NEWS THE NETWORKS DON’T COVER, on WKCR FM (89.9), 
New York. Weeknights at 9 and 11:30 P.M. (212) 280-5011 
for program information. (34) 


COLUMNS OFFERED 


TRAVELING LIGHT, a column of travel tips and info which will 
help make travel cheaper, more comfortable and more inter- 
esting for your readers, PO Box 976, Ansonia Station, New 
York, NY 10023. (41) 











Award-winning 

“BOOKVIEWS” 
Your readers are book readers. Hard cover and paperbacks. 
Give them the latest news, weekly or monthly, at the lowest 
cost. For samples, write interlude Productions, Dept. C, Box 
157, Maplewood, NJ 07040. (36) 


FOR RENT 








BOOKS & MAGS 





THE ONLY TRADE PUBLICATION FOR CITIZENS—written to 
help citizens watchdog the cable TV industry. CABLE RE- 
PORT tells you how government and corporate corruption and 
incompetence may guarantee high cable television profits and 
a spy in every bedroom. Write to 192 N. Clark St., Room 
607C, Chicago, IL 60601. One year subscription $7.00 
(press and non-commercial rate). Two samples, $1.50. (34) 

















NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





____ Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) 
Number of issues to run 


Classified Rates: 30c per word, prepaid. 


$2.50 per line (14 lines to the inch) for display space in the classified section, with camera-ready copy provided. 
Classified Discounts: 10% on 3-time order, 20% on 6-time, 30% on 12-time. 
Classified Deadline: 8th of each month for publication on 15th preceding cover date. 








OCEANSIDE TOWER, Gov't.-built, South Jersey. 3 round bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 fireplaces, sundeck, air-conditioned, 
dishwasher, disposal, barbeque. Season: $3,000; October— 
April: $1,000 net. Picture available. References required. 
14F, 360 West 22nd St., NYC 10011.(212) 243-5950. (34) 


LIVES & LOVES 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the cultured, marriage-oriented 
acquainted. NATIONWIDE. Box AE, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 
(35) 


LONELY? Unmarried? Seeking happiness? ‘Write National, 
Box 54695-MR, St. Petersburg, FL 33739. (34) 


ANDSOON... 


INTENSIVE, INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PROGRAMS: tutor- 
directed graduate, under-graduate; resident, external; dis- 
tinguished nation-wide faculty. International University, PO 
Box 1805, independence, MO 64055. (34) 


BERKSHIRE FORUM VACATION WORKSHOPS: memorable 
countryside, companionship, meals, relaxation—plus intellec- 
tual excitement. May 3-5, “But | saw it in the Times,” James 
Aronson on prostitution of the press and TV. May 17-19, 
Treatment of the Insane. May 24-27, Nature Weekend. Six 
fine meals beginning Friday evening, $55. Berkshire Forum, 
Stephentown, NY 12168. (518) 733-5497. (33) 























FREE CARTOONS depict the Colonial town crier as TV news- 
caster. Send self-addressed, stamped envelope. GAZETTE, 
2164 Broadmor, Tempe, AZ 85282. (35) 





STORIES ABOUT PUBLISHERS ripping off and fucking over 
writers and others they employ wanted by The Second Page, 
PO Box 14145, San Francisco, CA 94114. (34) 





Profits In 


Their Own Land 


BY THOMAS DE BAGGIO 


The energy crisis, festooned with charges of secrecy 
and exorbitant profit-taking, pinpoints the 
hypocrisy of America’s media moguls—so freshly 
pumped up with self-esteem over their role in 
popularizing the Watergate scandal. Of course, 
their hypocrisy is well hidden in the unpublished 
stories that would explain their carefully nurtured 
double standard. Can you imagine a daily 
newspaper printing a front-page streamer that 
screamed: 


MEDIA BARONS’ EXCESS PROFITS 
DOUBLE THOSE OF OIL INDUSTRY 


Of course not. Nor are you liable to read a 
story that explains that, unlike oil firms, all but a 
few newspapers keep their profit data secret. Or 
that industry sources such as the trade paper 
Editor & Publisher estimate a typical 250,000- 





Thomas De Baggio is a freelance writer who lives 
in Alexandria, Va., and subscribes to 

The Washington Post, which Jan. I raised its 
home delivery price from $4.25 to $4.75 a month. 


circulation daily newspaper earns about 23 per cent 
profit on its operating revenues before taxes, while 
the oil industry, even in its best year out of the last 
six (1967), posted before-tax profits of 12.5 per 
cent, according to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Even school children are likely to know that 
for every cent the wholesale price of gasoline in- 
creases there is a $1 billion bulge in the revenues of 
the oil industry. But how many know or care what a 
similar increase in the price of newspapers would 
mean. Knight Newspapers did a little figuring and 
found that for each cent it raised the wholesale 
price of its newspapers earnings would increase 45 
cents per share, a rise of about 22 per cent. Well, 
that kind of story might be a trifle embarrassing to 
a gung-ho publisher putting on airs about being in 
the forefront of the tough, probing newspaper 
owners. 

Take The Washington Post, for example. 
It’s one of the more visible publishing-broadcasting 
enterprises in that category. It has a full-time 
ombudsman to represent, and report to, readers 
on faulty or unfair news coverage. It is also one of a 
handful of publishing firms required to make 
public some financial data because its stock is 
publicly traded. The Post’s financial statement 
makes it possible to compare its performance with 
the nation’s current bogeyman, the oil industry, 
accused from streetcorner to Congress of 
profiteering. For instance, the oil industry during a 
profitable 1967 earned 12.5 per cent on 
stockholders equity, a common yardstick used to 
measure profit performance. The Washington Post 
earned 14.3 per cent on equity that year. The 
average for manufacturing firms in 1967 was 11.7 
per cent. As it boasted in its 1972 annual report, 
the Post sells “‘a quality product to our audience 
and a quality audience to our advertisers.’”’ That’s 
profitable talk. 

Yes, quality means a lot at the Post—along 
with integrity and moral outrage—and if you want 


Headlines scream 
about the excess 
profits of the oil 

industry. But 


and find outrage over 
that in your favorite 
daily. 


to know what’s happening in the secret recesses of 
the White House between men you never heard of, 
you must read the paper that three out of five 
Washington families read. The Post wins prizes for 
such exposes, as you must already know. 

But if you want to know what’s happening 
at The Washington Post to cause your daily paper to 
increase in price by 50 per cent, don’t look for a full 
explanation on page one—or anywhere else within 
its pages. Unlike oil companies whose gasoline 
prices skyrocketed at about the same rate, the Post 
doesn’t feel compelled to justify its increase with 
congressional testimony or full-page ads. On Feb. 
9, it simply declared in a page one announcement: 
‘The increase... has become necessary because of 
a substantial rise in publishing costs... .325 daily 
newspapers now charge 1S cents per copy.”” Beyond 
that no editor would assign and no reporter would 
write. It was just the way Ron Ziegler, the White 
House press secretary, would have wanted it. 

There are other similarities between the 
Post’s handling of its price increase and the White 

(continued on page 28) 





[MORE]’s Third A. J. Liebling 
Counter-Convention 


Turn to page 30 for the full program of this year’s 
A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention, an event which 
has, in its short history, succeeded in surprising, 
jolting, delighting, annoying and intriguing both the 
press and the press-watchers. 


COUNTER-CONVENTION REGISTRATION FORM 
Please accept my registration for the third annual A.J. Liebling 
Counter-Convention. Enclosed is my check for $15. (Il understand 
that my credentials will be waiting for me at the door when | arrive). 


Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 


Name and address of person to receive subscription to MORE if 
different from above: 





Please accept this invitation 


to join us there. 


e May 10-12. 
e Hotel Roosevelt 
45th Street & Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
e Registration costs $15, covering all the 
weekend events, plus a free subscription 
to [MORE]—for yourself or as a gift. 
(Please, no renewals.) 
Gift card should read: ® Special room rates: $26 per night for a 
aap cn hE OSI TOR STEP RON ve ee RN, or MEAHNE. FROM, $32 for a double. 


rates. $26 for a single, $32 for a double. If you wish to reserve such a j 
room, please indicate your preference and which nights you plan to stay o aa coupon with your $15 check 


3 
(Friday, Saturday, and Sunday are available at this special rate). . 
| would like to reserve a (single (idouble for the following night(s) * P.O. Box 2971 Grand Central Station 
a New York, New York 10017 
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OFriday (Saturday (Sunday 


Avoid the crush at the door by sending in this coupon now. 
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